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Blacks. p 
Wuen Music, heavenly Maid, was young, she 
had great influence on the passions of mankind, 
but she did not make such a noise or occupy so 
much attention as now that she is old, and 
whether maid or matron, we are unable to certify. 
The Hullah-baloo in London is terrific ; and the 
feud between Her em Capulets in the Hay- 
market, and the yal Montagus in Covent 
Garden, is hardly surpassed in importance by 
the Lombard insurrection, the French revolu- 
tion, or the Chartist demonstration.* Competent 
ear and sufficient noguipige to treat of all the 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee discords and 
deserts in being, are rare accomplishments ; yet, 
everywhere, every fool rushes in to give his 
opinion, and direct the public taste—and the 
public ears are long enough to lead the animal 
the whole way, following the echo, and fancying 
it oracular. But we like to go deeper; and 
eschewing the double or kettle drum of a _piti- 
able European orchestra, would refer to a Pekin 
critic for our. grand ideas of musical science and 
powers, Here we have it philosophically and 
morally applied, and not treated as a mere sen- 
suous gratification : 

“The laws of sound and modulation have eoncord for 
their base. Itis writren in the Shoo-king: ‘if the eight 
voices or sounds accord,—duty and virtue will undergo 
noc! ; there will exist between men and spirits a 
perfect harmony.’ Many of those who confine themselves 
to the study of modern books, discourse only vanity about 
virtue and numbers, Arriving at the understanding of 
some passages of an ancient author, they become so in- 
fatuated with him that they despise sounds and notes, 
and scorn to take them into consideration. On the other 
hand those who profess music learn only the tone and the 
modulations; they know the notation of the flute on 
which they play, but are unacquainted with the origin 
and foundation of tones, of the modulations and the con- 
sonances, How are they to know with what facility we 
can substitute the notes Kung-che, for the notes Aang- 
chang? The seven notes cong, fan, lieau, ou, i, chang, 
tchi, that is to say, five perfect sounds and two semi- 
tones called peen, are the seven consonances. The seven 
notes cong-tchi and the like are not all used in singing ; 
they omit the two semi-notes. When they change the 
place of the kong, then the tone of the music changes, 
they make use of five tones only; and they are allowed 
not to employ the two semi-tones peen if they meet one 
another. The ancients had in view, when they fixed the 
rules of their music, not only the means of making it 
brilliant and harmonious, but also easy.” 


8vo. 





*They manage musical discords otherwise in the Mediter- 
Tanean, as we learn from alate Malta Mail; for it is stated— 
“two musicians having quarrelled at Athens,—one, the 
Chevalier Vincenzo Mifsud, who had composed a piece of 
music La Partenza dell’ eroe Marco Bozzari, which he had 
Offered to their Majesties of Greece, and which by them 
had been graciously accepted; the other, Signor Gennaro 
Fabrichesi, who had p d to criticise it,—the former 
called on the latter to appear within 24 hours, and com- 
pose a piece of music, vocal or instrumental; at the same 
time he would compose another, and both to be locked up 
together in a room till finished. The compositions of 
both were then to be submitted to any composer in Euro 
for his y pow on the merits! A supplement in the 
Courrier ‘Athenes, by the Chevalier, thus fairly announces: 
~“‘If your music should be found preferable to mine, then 
1 am content with your judgment on my duet Marco 
Bozzari, but if the result of our mutual challenge should 
be against you, then the discerning public will learn that 
you ; the talent of another ene ans 

of your own ability, ow this singular 
Will terminate, time will show. 


Enlarged 120.° 








Now o’days, to conquer difficulties, and make 
executive display is the grand thing. The man 
who could cause two blades of corn to grow where 
only one grew before, is nothing to the per- 
former who can crush three or four notes 
(perhaps with a shake to boot,) into the space 
where only a single note could be expressed 
by any preceding violinist or pianist. As 
it is the best ship that goes the greatest 
number of knots an hour, so is he or she the 
greatest musician who can perform the greatest 
number of notes in the same limit of time. The 
race is to the swift ; the admiration to the imita- 
tive squeak, and not to the natural pig itself, 
And in the midst of the most embarrassing of 
even national affairs will the voice and strum of 
modern music make themselves heard, and call 
for a decision on their rival merits. After sundry 
queer or stupid ‘“‘deputations’’ one day to the 
over-wrought Provisional rulers of France, in- 
cluding the Peace Society, represented by Friend 
Joseph Sturge, there came one more numerous 
than all the rest—it was from a school of music 
founded on a new system of teaching, and urged 
MM. Lamartine, Ledru, Albert, ouvrier, Louis 
Blane, et cetera, to examine the gamuts, quavers, 
trills, and shakes, indispensably to be pre- 
ferred for the salvation of the Republic! Vive 
la Musique ! 

But fooling apart, it is most desirable for a 
civilized people to establish and cultivate a sound 
school of music ; which “ oft has such a charm 
to make bad good, and good provoke to harm.” 
To popularize, and keep it, at the same time, of 
a high order, is the grand desideratum ; and not 
to ‘‘let us have the tongs and bones,” we know 
not if improved even by the Ethiopian Serenaders 
since the day of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
recorded this species of entertainment for “a 
reasonable good ear.” The Earl of Westmore- 
land, the great patron of the science, and friend 
of its professors, declared, as we have heard, 
some years ago, that he would not rest till he 
had brought a music lesson down toone shilling, 
and many a poor teacher has since been reduced 
to that scanty allowance. But is it possible to 
combine such ill-paid labour in tuition with a 
knowledge of the art? Is it desirable to reduce 
the professors of music to the lowest grade in 
society? The cheap principle must involve the 
imperfect ; and if carried out would put an end 
to thorough classical musical education, It is 
incompatible with the refinement of mind and 
incessant industry, without which no tolerable 
master of music can be made. Observe the 
everlasting common-places, and badly executed 
too, which beset us on every side when doomed 
to listen to the usual music of evening parties, 
and even more ambitious concerts, And this 
result is to be expected if wealthy parents em- 
ploy at mean prices, mean instructors, who pos- 
sibly belong to the class Gent, which rides out- 
side of twopenny "busses, and smokes cabbage- 
leaf penny cigars. 

The efforts by judicious combination and in- 


'creased numbers to surmount the difficulties 


which lie in the way of such a school as we 
desiderate, deserve our approbation and en- 
couragement. Hullah, in Ben has done 
much towards training the many to a consider- 
able degree of theoretic pate and practical 
execution; and in Edinburgh Dr. inzer, 
whose volume stands second on the foregoing 
list, has also been sedulously and su y 





engaged in advancing the northern progress. 
Yet the Town Council of modern Athens have 
decided that singing should not be taught in the 
High School, because the Scottish mind was not 
prepared for it. They feared it might distract 
the pupils from their Greek and Latin studies, 
which we cannot but deem an erroneous notion. 
All work and no play, makes Jack, or Sawney, 
a dull boy; and music, as an educational 
element, is surely the least objectionable, if not 
the most desirable of recreations. To meet this 
crippling resolve, the Educational Institution, 
fully described in a former Literary Gazette 
was founded, and to it Dr. Mainzer dedicates 
his work in the following words : 

‘In dedicating the present work to the Edu- 
cational Institute of Scotland, we do so, not that 
we deem the teachers particularly learned in 
music, or that i have bestowed particular 
attention on it, either as a science or an art; 
but because the Institute has, despite the national 
prejudices, acknowledged music as a branch of 
public instruction, as an element in the educa- 
tion of youth. 

‘Yet there are still some who would rather 
impede than favour its cultivation in schools, as 
much from a disappreciation of it, as from an 
exaggerated importance of the branches they 
teach. It can be demonstrated, that hitherto the 
Scottish teachers and the Scottish clergymen 
are infinitely behind the rest of Europe in the 
knowledge of music. The stern Covenanter, 
though he fought at the battle of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge, to the tune of John come kiss 
me now, or died singing psalms in the midst of 
the crowd at the Grassmarket, or on the heather 
of his solitary moors ; yet, his fright of a fiddle, 
or a dance, in which he always saw the cloven 
foot behind, has become well nigh the general 
feeling of Scotland with regard to music. On 
the other hand, singing has been too much 
associated with drinking ; many sing only when 
they are drunk. Can we wonder, then, that 
Music is not considered an agent of mental and 
moral culture by those who know it only as an 
art of debauchery, the priestess of revels and 
public-houses? Can we be surprised that young 
men are peculiarly guarded against music, when 
it is considered to be to them, what the flame is 
to the moth—destruction? But even this fear 
isa new homage of its power, a genuflection 
before its throne, The young man who knows 
music is sought, is courted, and carried along in 
the whirlpool of youth. If he were therule and 
not the exception, were there many such 
musical pheenixes, the. individual would not be 
so much thought of. If the family afforded re- 
creation through music, they would not want to 
seek it elsewhere. A country which has allowed 
the art to sink to so low an ebb, wears, like the 
galley-slave, the chain of its own guilt. How 
couldst thou forget, land of song, home of the 
bard, ‘ meet nurse ofa poetic child,’ Caledonia ! 
that there is also a holy music, a music that 
lives, and loves, and suffers with us, that raises 
the soul, bent in sorrow, out of the dust, and 
bears it beyond the clouds! a music that, like an 
aurora of eternity, penetrates into the night of 
life, cheers and ieaien our path! how couldst 
thou forget that, like the rainbow, music isa 


' memorial of a covenant between the earthly and 


the celestial, blending equally, and reflecting all 
colours! that she has accents for all nations, all 
ages ; that every epoch of our life has its own 
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tones: that to the boy she appears, with his 
spring, his plays, his birds and butterflies; to 
the adolescent with his love for everything that 
is beautiful, great, and elevating, for liberty 
and country; to the aged a sweet ripe fruit of 
life and wisdom, a setting sun that throws a 
purple veil over days and recollections of the 
past, and brightens the pilgrim’s path towards 
fnturity. He who thus penetrates and reveres 
music, to him she is the virgin of charity, who, 
with her love, her tears, and her inspiring 
breath, is near him in all moments and trials of 
life, a sister-soul in whose bosom he confides 
every silent thought, and every emotion. 

‘Thus has the Scottish Institute looked upon 
music, and therefore has it acknowledged it an 
educational element; alate and feeble homage 
paid to the art, but a distant foreboding of bet- 
ter days to come. As it appears to us as a 
ape of hope in the darkness of the night, we 

ave associated our thought and our work with 
theirs ; and in exposing our principles, hope to 
strengthen and support their own, and shew 
how, in united zeal and activity, they can be 
— for a country’s welfare, and a nation’s 
ory. 

* Music will no od be a destitute child of 
persecution : it will become a welcome guest 
under every roof, in every cottage. Soon the 
youth will cease to be mute; not a hundred 
children, but a hundred schools, will unite in 
love, and harmony, and innocence. In those 
sublime moments, when simple but graceful 
strainsare carried upon thousands of infant voices, 
all will feel the power of the multitude, as 
Haydn did, in tears, when he heard the charity 
children of St. Paul’s; or, overcome by the 
majesty of — grandeur, exclaim with Cata- 
lani, when she heard the primitive chants of the 
Grecian Church: ‘ My song is of this world, 
but this is a choir of angels.’ ”’ 

Not very well expressed, but containing much 
matter for reflection; and passing to the body 
of the work, we find, for our next extract, a de- 
fence of musicians from the charge of being led 
by the fine faculty into dissipated habits : 

«On proceeding with this original sin of mu- 
sicians, we may sometimes find it among eminent 
composers ; among those who, while moving in 
the regions of high tragic poetry, are, in walley, 
walking, like Robert Macaire, upon the upper 
leather of their boots. These are not proofs of 
ahigh vocation, although they may be found 
even in men of genius ; but they are, to a cer- 
tainty, proofs of a deficiency of general educa- 
tion, or of the cultivation of one faculty at the 
expense of all others. A man may be a 
star in his profession, and there possess great 
eminence, and yet be, in every other sphere, in 
infantine ignorance. A great mathematician, a 
superior chemist, an excellent lawyer or physi- 
cian, may be a very uneducated man. Educa- 
tion extends over the moral and intellectual 
faculties, harmonizes all the various branches of 
knowledge ; and, in this union, it manifests it- 
self not only in thought and action, but even in 
language, in manners, and external bearing. 
If, therefore, we find among a certain lower order 
of musicians, those propensities which have 
caused them so sad a celebrity, and created 
against music such apprehensions, it is evident 
that their art stands beyond the reproaches 
which their intellectual inferiority, their defi- 
ciency of general education, alone deserves. 
Everything holy may be abused, religion as well 
as art ; yet they remain unchanged, though often 
administered by unworthy hands. 

** But even this abuse of music, why make it 
* a subject of reproach to music itself, or to mu- 
sicians, when, on the contrary, musicians should 
ask you to account for it? Does not Plato, for 
twenty-two centuries, warn the legislators of 
the abuse of music, and recommend to their 
care its purity? Has he not foretold, that un- 


less its sacred character, its power and import- 
ance, were jealously preserved to the youth, to 
the nation, to the state, it might be turned, in 
corrupted hands, against the youth, against the 
nation, and against the state? Whence does 
music receive its greatest injury, its deepest 
wounds? From those who should be its natural 
guardians, the most jealous defenders of its 
beauty and purity—the parents of children, and 
the managers of schools, especially schools for 
female education. To study music is, to them, 
nothing but to learn to play the piano. You 
may have talent, or you may have none, you 
must learn it under penalty of being taxed with 
having received but an indifferent education. 
In what, then, consists this study of the piano ? 
In sitting so many hours daily before the instru- 
ment, having the fingers curved, and stretched, 
and trained; and after having thus passed, in 
the most tedious and thoughtless of all studies, 
the most precious and invaluable hours of life, 
what knowledge has been acquired? Have they 
become musicians for their pains? Has the 
science of music been revealed to them? Have 
they learned to understand, to judge, to analyze 
a musical composition in its technical construc- 
tion and poetical essence? Or, have they learned 
to produce, after their own impulse, a musical 
thought, to develop it, and, in a momentaneous 
inspiration, to make the heart speak in joyful or 
plaintive strains, according to their mood of 
mind? Nothing of the kind. A few have 
learned to play a sonata, perhaps a concerto ; a 
oo number have reached variations, but by 
ar the greatest majority only quadrilles! This 
playing of quadrilles, this training of the fingers, 
mothers complacently call accomplishment, a 
refined education ; and musicians who look with 
contempt upon musical study and musical works 
of this description, can they be surprised when 
the art to which they have devoted themselves 
is not appreciated, not understood? What can 
we expect, when its whole destiny is left in the 
hands of matrons of boarding-schools, who, 
generally, are clear-sighted enough to make it 
an important tem of their business, withdraw 
the lion’s part from what is due to the teacher, 
but are ignorant of its very alphabet.” 

The physical benefits derived from being 
taught vocalization, are set forth by Dr. Mainzer, 
who remarks—* however various the shades of 
voice and tone, the practice of singing will be 
for all, we are sure, a never-failing means of 
improvement. 

“Instruction in singing serves to develop 
and cultivate not less the sense of hearing, the 
organs of which, like those of the voice, are not 
equally perfect in every individual. A great 
error will therefore be committed, in depriving 
those children of singing lessons who do not, in 
the first instance, evince a decidedly musical 
disposition, or what is popularly termed a musi- 
cal ear. That quality is developed much more 
slowly in some persons than in others ; there are 
some, indeed, in whom it seems totally deficient; 
but its absence often proceeds from their seldom 
or never having heard singing, and from their 
consequently not having had the opportunity of 
imitating the tones of others. By listening to 
singing, we learn to distinguish the relative 
position of the notes uttered by the voice; our 
ear thus becomes practised, and able to convey 
the nicest distinction of tone to the seat of per- 
ception. Thus, by endeavouring gradually to 
imitate others, we succeed in rendering the 
organs of voice capable of reproducing the 
sounds which the ear has siestheil: 

“We come now to consider the .influence of 
singing on the health of children. One of the 
prejudices most obstinately maintained against 
teaching children to sing, arises from an opinion 
frequently broached, that singing, if practised at 
a tender age, may have a baneful influence on 





the health, and occasion pulmonary affections, 





It is not long since this idea prevailed in Ger. 
many also; but the most minute investigations, 
made by governments as well as parents, have 
proved it to be quite erroneous.” + * 
‘* The earliest age, that of six or seven years, 
is the most appropriate for learning to sing; 
voice and ear, so obedient to external impres. 
sions, are — developed and improved, 
defects corrected, and musical capabilities 
awakened. * * * ” * 
“Throughout life, the difference between a 
musician from infancy, and one from more mature 
age, will be visible at a glance. 
possess musical knowledge and taste ; the former 
will possess both, with deeper musical feeling 
more power, and greater certainty of judgment,’ 
In the one, music will be an acquirement ; in the 
other, a feeling, a new sense interwoven with the 
constitution, a second nature. ee ee 
“Singing is the foundation of all musical 
education, and ought to precede the study of 
any instrument. In singing classes, children 
learn to read at sight, and are made acquainted 
with the general elements of the art, before their 
attention is called to the mechanical part of it. 
Thus prepared, they appreciate and enjoy the 
stucy of an instrument, instead of finding it, as 
is usually the case, tedious and interminable, 
Years of pianoforte instruction may be spared 
in following this more rational plan, universally 
recognized and adopted in Germany, with such 
practical advantage.” 
Finally, to sum up the principal heads of his 
reasoning, the Professor says : 


Ist. The earliest period of life is the best 


for the cultivation of the musical faculties. ‘The 
musical organs are then easily developed, and 
defects corrected. 

“2nd, Instead of being prejudicial to health, 
singing has been found a powerful means of 
strengthening the lungs, throat, and chest. 

‘3rd. Singing is the foundation of all musical 
education; it ought to precede the learning of 
™~ instrument,” 

We abstain from entering upon the ancient 
histories in either of the volumes we have 
designated; but would refer readers to them, 
and observe that amid certain defects of style 
(being a foreigner), they will find much of 
very useful intelligence and advice in Dr. 
Manizer’s performance. That he may entirely 
succeed in making Scotland truly a land of song, 
we most heartily desire. . 








THE COURT OF GEORGE II. 
Memoirs of the Reign of George II., from his 
Accession to the Death of Queen Caroline. By 
John Lord Hervey. Edited from the original 
MS. by the Right Honourable J. W. Croker. 
2 vols, 8vo. Murray. 
Eneuish History, the manners of the times 
(from 1727 to 1737), the scandals and profligacy 
of the Court and Courtiers, political intrigues 
and corruptions, literary concerns and quarrels, 
and the general aspects of the upper classes of 
society, are here set in such vivid lights before 
us, that the work must take a prominent stand 
with the most curious and remarkable of its 
kind, Not Evelyn, nor Pepys, nor Walpole, 
nor the Paston Letters, nor the Suffolk Papers, 
contain more striking matter. The revelations 
are from the very interior; we see the springs 
and clock-work, the wires by which the puppets 
are moved, and the way in which, and the 
persons by whom, they are pulled. Altogether 
it is rather a sorry sight, rat enough to provoke 
the somewhat stern morality with which the 
circumstances Lord Hervey states are visited by 
the able Editor, who has otherwise performed 
his task with most commendable research and 
talent. Yet is there a consolation in the view. 
The mean and debauched Court of George Il. 
did not so openly outrage public decencies as 
the more reckless transgressors of the preceding 
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Eee . 
century, when Charles Il. and his Court set no 
screen between their vices and the common 
In their glitter they perhaps lost some of 
their grossness ; but at any rate the grossness of 
the later period was a little concealed, and 
isy paid a small tribute to virtue. 
Then let us look upon the next century, and 
the age in which we live. Who can deny 
the vast improvement in the outward, if not 
the inward relations of life? Thanks to the 
oft-eabused but good King George III., and 
his exemplary Queen, the Augean stable was 
cleansed; and the hot-bed of immorality and 
irreligion assumed the form of Chastity, Honour, 
Fidelity, and Christianity. Human nature may 
be the same, and men and women, in reality, no 
better than they were in former generations ; 
but no accurate and philosophical student of 
mankind will hold that the contagion of undis- 
guised profligacy does not produce extended 
effects of the worst description, which are avoided 
even by the sin of secrecy and concealment. It 
is, therefore, a subject for congratulation to com- 
the England of the middle of the 19th 
century with the England of the 18th and 17th 
centuries, to which we have alluded. 

From Lord Hervey we learn how men and 
families rose, how they fell back, how they got 
offices or peerages, or how they were disap- 

inted; and we do not believe that any thing 
Tike the same mass of unworthiness exists in the 
present day. The Press and publicity are great 
reformers; may the former never forget its 

werful functions for good or evil! What, 
owever, could be expected from the body when 
the head is thus painted ? 

“I remember Sir Robert Walpole saying once, 
in speaking to me of the King, that to with 
him of compassion, consideration of past services, 
charity, and bounty, was making use of words 
that with him had no meaning.” 

But we ought to go in a more orderly way 
through these volumes, whose character and 
value have not been over-estimated in the 
Quarterly Review, which had the advantage of 
anticipating their publication, and making them 
generally known, A prefatory and biographical 
notice brings us acquainted with Lord John 
Hervey, the famous Sporus of Pope, and the 
chamberlain and intimate favourite of Queen 
Caroline; whether to the length whispered or 
not, Mr. Croker has not resolved, and we cannot 
determine, He, as all the world knows, was the 
eldest son of the first Earl of Bristol, and married 
the lovely Mrs, Mary Lepell; but had a half- 
brother, Carr, elder, and by a former marriage, 
who was strongly sus to be the father of 
— Walpole. Of this we are told by the 


tor : 
“Carr, Lord Hervey, is said, in Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s introductory obse: 


: rvations to Lord 
Wharncliffe’s edition of the works of her grand- 
mother, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, to have 
been notoriously the father of Horace Walpole 
—an opinion strongly supported by various cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Lady Louisa, and 
further corroborated by the revelations, in the 
following Memoirs, of Sir Robert Walpole’s 
almost incredible laxity in both the principle 
and practice of conjugal fidelity. The resem- 
blanee, indeed, of Horace to that remarkable 
family, whose peculiar originality of mind and 
¢ gave rise to Lady Mary’s division of 
Bente species into ‘Men, Women, and 

erveys, 18 very striking, and these Memoirs, 
will, I think, add considerably to the general 
likeness,” 

Lord Hervey was no exception to the general 
pS rather want of rule, for Mr. Croker 

“And here it may be as well to state that 
7 Hervey’s laxity of morals was accompanied, 
Not oi Y produced, by scepticism in reli- 
gon. How a son so dutiful and affectionate, 





and resembling a ——, pious father in so 
many other points, was led into such opposite 
courses, we have no distinct trace ; but about the 
time that he exchanged the paternal converse of 
Ickworth for the society of London and the free- 
thinking Court of the Princess, Tindal, Toland, 
Collins, and Woolston were in very high vogue, 
and it is too certain that Lord Hervey adopted 
all their anti-Christian opinions, and, by a 
natural consequence, a peculiar antipathy to the 
Church and Churchmen. This feeling, which 
breaks out in most of his writings, .is visible in 
the Memoirs on every occasion where it could 
introduce itself; and in at least one separate 
publication he expressly promulgated it. It is 
stated in Walpole’s Catalogue and conjecturally 
in the Biographies that a deistical defence (1732) 
of Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees, in answer to 
Berkeley’s Minute Philosopher, though professing 
to be the work of ‘a Country Clergyman,’ was 
by Lord Hervey. I am sorry to be obliged to 
confirm the fact; and of the pamphlet itself I 
need only add that there is no more of taste, 
truth, or candour in the conduct of the argu- 
ment than there was in the composition of the 
titlespage.”’ 

Lord Hervey, before his active political life 
began, spent a year and a half in Italy, his beau- 
tiful wife remaining at home; and we are told 
he returned about the middle of September, 1729, 
‘‘and appears to have soon improved the im- 
pression he had made on the Prince at Hanover 
into great intimacy and favour. There is an 
expression in the Memoirs referring to the time 
when Lord Hervey ‘ first came about him’ (vol. 
ii, p. 384), which seems to imply that he had 
belonged officially to the Prince’s family, but 
there is no other trace of any such employment, 
and his having a pension of £1000 a-year from 
the King, who was a strict economist in such 
matters, seems inconsistent with his holding also 
a place. The studied silence in which Lord 
Hervey buries his earlier intercourse and subse- 
quent quarrel with the Prince ( post, i. 159, n.), 
leaves the details. of their friendship and their 
enmity in much obscurity: certain it is that a 
short but a close intimacy was followed by a 
deep and lasting hatred ; of which a rivalry for, 
and, what is worse, a community in, the favour 
of the unfortunate Miss Vane, had no doubt a 
large share: but there can be little doubt that 
there was also some political tracasseries between 
them. However this may be, it is certain that 
the dark picture the Memoirs give us of the 
Prince must be received with a large allowance 
for the prejudice of the painter. 

*“*We now come to the busy part of his life 
where the Memoirs begin, but they are written, 
as the reader will see, with much reserve as to 
his personal history ; all that they in their present 
state tell us of this period is, that he broke away 
from Pulteney, enlisted heartily under Walpole, 
and was soon after rewarded with the office of 
Vice-Chamberlain.” 

We need not trace his personal course till he 
died, 8th August, 1743. The Memoirs speak for 
themselves, and there can be no doubt but that 
they relate to actual occurrences, noted at the 
time, however they may be coloured by par- 
tialities, prejudices, and — Towards the 
close, after discussin e subject of the cele- 
brated Prince Titi, . Croker remarks : 

“In another point also these Memoirs give an 
impression as to Queen Caroline very injurious 
to = character—and which, if truth is ever to be 
veiled, might have been spared on this occasion. 
The general fact is from many other sources too 
notorious, but the details are odious. The motive 
which Lord Hervey, Horace Walpole, and Lord 
Chancellor King suggest for the Queen’s com- 
plaisance—that she did it to preserve her power 
over her husband—would be, in truth, the 
reverse of an excuse. But may not a less selfish 
motive be suggested? What could she have 





done? The immoralities of kings have been 
always too leniently treated in public opinion; 
and in the precarious possession which the 
Hanoverian family were thought to have of the 
throne until the failure of the rebellion of 1745 
—could the Queen have prudently or safely 
taken measures of resistance, which must have 
at last ended in separation or divorce, or at least 
a scandal great enough, perhaps, to have over- 
thrown her dynasty; and in such a course her 
prudery, as it might ies been called, would pro- 
bably have met little sympathy in those dissolute 
times. But even in this case we must regret 
that she had not devoured her own humiliation 
and sorrow in absolute silence, and submitted 
discreetly, and without confidants, to what she 
could not effectually resist. But neither the 
selfish motives imputed by former writers, nor 
the extenuating circumstance of expediency 
which I thus venture to suggest, can in any de- 
gree excuse the indulgence and even encourage- 
ment given, as we shall see, on her death-bed to 
the King’s vices; amd we are forced, on the 
whole, to conclude that moral delicacy as well 
as Christian duty must have had very little hold 
on either her mind or heart, I have ventured 
to say (post, vol. ii. p. 528) that ‘she had read 
and argued herself into a very low and cold spe- 
cies of Christianity ;’ but Lesk Chesterfield (who, 
however, personally disliked her) goes rather 
farther, and says,—‘ After puzzling herself with 
all the whimsies and fantastical speculations of 
different sects, she fixed herself ultimately in 
deism—believing in a future state. Upon the 
whole the agreeable woman was liked by most 
people, while the Queen was neither esteemed, 
beloved, nor trusted by any one but the King.’ 

That she not only connived at his Majesty's 
intercourse with Mrs. Howard, Countess Wal-~ 
moden, and other mistresses, but encouraged 
them in her very palace, and used them with 
political views to secure her own influence, 1s a 
story which runs through and colours the whole 
of these disclosures. er success in establish- 
ing Sir Robert Walpole in power is a remarkable 
proof of this talent. Having ousted the almost 
firmly seated Sir Spencer Compton, and obtained 
the extravagant Civil List which Walpole got 
before dissolving the old Parliament, it is stated : 

“As people now plainly saw that all Court 
interest, power, profit, favour, and prefer- 
ment were returning in this reign to the same, 
track in which they had travelled in the lasts 
lampoons, libels, pamphlets, satires, and ballad, 
were handed about, both publicly and privately 
some in print and some in manuscript, abusing 
and ridiculing the King, the Queen, their 
Ministers, and all that belonged to them: the 
subject of most of them was Sir Robert’s having 
bought the Queen, and the Queen’s governing 
the King; which thought was over and over 
again repeated in a thousand different shapes and 
dresses, both of prose and verse. And as the 
‘ Craftsman’ * hed not yet lashed their Majesties 
out of all feeling for these transitory verbal cor- 
rections that smart without wounding and hurt 
without being dangerous, so the King’s vehe- 
mence and pride, and the Queen’s apprehension 
of his being told of her power till he might 
happen to feel it, made them both at first exces- 
sively uneasy. However, as the Queen by long 
studying and long experience of his temper 
knew how to instil her own sentiments, whilst 
she affected to receive his Majesty’s, she could 
appear convinced whilst she was controverting, 
and obedient whilst she was ruling; and by this 
means her dexterity and address made it im~- 
possible for anybody to persuade him what was 
truly his case—that whilst she was seemingly 
on every occasion giving up her opinion and her 
will to his, she was always in reality turning 
his opinion and bending his will to hers. She 

**® This celebrated paper had commenced only the year 
before.” 
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managed this deified image as the heathen 
ee used to do the oracles of old, when, 

neeling and prostrate before the altars of a 

ageant god, they received with the greatest 

evotion and reverence those directions in public 
which they had before instilled and regulated in 
private. And as these idols consequently were 
only propitious to the favourites of the augurers, 
so nobody who had not tampered with our chief 
priestess ever received a favourable answer from 
our god: storms and thunder greeted every 
votary that entered the temple without. her pro- 
tection ; calms and sunshine those who obtained 
it. The King himself was so little sensible of 
this being his case, that one day enumerating 
the people who had governed this country in 
other reigns, he said Charles I. was Parveen 5 by 
his wife ; Charles II. by his mistresses; King 
James by his priests; King William by his men 
—and Queen Anne by her women—favourites. 
His father, he added, had been by anybody that 
could get at him. And at the end of this com- 
pendious history of our great and wise monarchs, 
with a significant, satisfied, triumphant air, he 
turned about, smiling, to one of his auditors, and 
asked him—‘And who do they ‘say governs 
now ? Whether this is a true or a false story 
of the King, I know not, but it was currently 
reported and generally believed. The following 
verses will serve for a specinien of the strain in 
which the libels, satires, and lampoons of these 
days were composed : 

* You may strut, da) George, but ’t will ail bei in; 
We know Seis Queen Caroline tet you, that 7 _ 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.’ + 

“This was one of the poetical pasquinades 
that were handed about in manuscript at this 
time. There was another that began : 

‘Since England was England, there never was seen 

So strutting a King, and so prating a Queen,’ &c. 
and sev more of the same stamp and in the 
same style. People found they galled, and that 
increased the number of them.’ 

The quarrel between Walpole and Lord 
Townshend is curiously illustrated about this 
period, 1728. The character of the latter is 
forcibly drawn: 

“‘Posterity will certainly be curious to learn 
what extraordinary cause there could be for this 
rupture between two men who, joined to the 
alliance of brotherhood, had for thirty years 
together lived in an uninterrupted intimacy of 
the strictest friendship. But those who knew 
his lordship’s impracticable temper would rather 
wonder that this union continued so long, than 
that it was at last dissolved. No man was ever 
a greater slave to his passions than Lord Towns- 
hend; few had ever less judgment to poise his 

ions ; none ever listened less to that little 
they had. He was rash in his undertakings, 

‘iolent in his proceedings, haughty in his car- 
riage, brutal in his expressions, and cruel in his 
ps pay sm ; impatient of the least contradiction, 
and as slow to pardon as he was quick to resent. 
He was so captious that he would often take 
offence where nobody meant to give it ; and, 
when he had done so, was too obstinate in such 
jealousies, though never so lightly founded, to 
see his error, and too implacable ever to forgive 
those against whom they were conceived. He 
‘was much more tenacious of his opinion than of 
his word ; for the one he never gave up, and the 
other he seldom kept; anybody could get pro- 
mises from him, but few could prevail with him 
to perform them, It was as difficult to make 

_**® George II. was very short. One of the lampoons on 
him describes the pl with which he received Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Edgcumbe, who was very low in stature : 

* Rejoiced to find within his court 
One shorter than himself !’” 








“+ Sophia Dorothea of Zell, wife of Ki 

d by her husband in the castle of Ahlen ats 

bd years, and died there only seven months before the 
ing. 
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him just as to make him reasonable ; and as hard 
to obtain anything of him as to convince him. 
He was blunt without! being severe,’ and false 
without being artful; for when he designed to 
be most so, he endeavoured to temper the natural 
insolence of his behaviour with an affected affa- 
bility, which sat so ill upon him that the insinu- 
ating grin he wore upon those occasions was more 
formidable than his severest frown; and would 
put anybody to whom he pretended friendship 
more upon their guard than those to whom he 
professed enmity. 

‘* He had been so long in business, that, not- 
withstanding his slow, blundering capacity, he 
might have got through the routine of his em- 
ployment if he had not thought himself as much 
above that part of a statesman as all mankind 
thought any other above him. He loved deep 
schemes and extensive projects, and affected to 
strike what is commonly called great strokes ipe 
politics—things which, considering the nature of 
our government, awise minister would be as inca- 
pable of concerting, without the utmost necessity, 
as Lord Townshend would have been of exe- 
cuting ‘them, if there was a necessity. He had 
been the most frequent speaker in the House of 
Lords for many years, and was as little im- 
proved as if there ‘had been no room for it. 
Those who were most partial to him (or rather, 
those who pretended to be so whilst he was in 
power) would not deny that he talked ill, but 
used to say he undertalked his capacity, 
that his conception was much superior to his 
utterance, and that he made a much better 
figure in private deliberations than in public 
debates. But when he lost his interest at Court, 
he lost these ‘palliatives*for his dulness in the 
world, and people were as ready then to give up 
his understanding as they had formerly been to 
give up his oratory. He either conferred fewer 
obligations or met with more ingratitude than 
any man that ever had been so long at the top 
of an administration, for when he retired he 
went alone, and as universally unregretted as 
unattended,*; These Memoirs are such a medley, 
that nothing can properly be called foreign to 
them; and for that reason I shall here insert a 
little epigram on Lord Townshend’s disgrace : 

‘ With such a head and such a heart, : 
If Fortune fails to take thy part, 
And long continues thus unkind, 
She must be deaf as well as blind ; 
And quite reversing every rule, 
Nor see the knave, nor hear the fool.’” 

The aggravation of some original political 
differences, appears to have been the magnificent 
building of Houghton ; for it is said : 

“Before Sir Robert Walpole built this house 
(which was one of the best, though not of the 
largest, in England) Lord Townshend looked 
upon his own seat at Raynham as the metropolis 
of Norfolk, was proud of the superiority, and 
considered every stone that augmented the 
splendour of Houghton as a diminution of the 
grandeur of Raynham. Had Sir Robert Wal- 
pole raised this fabric of fraternal discord in any 
other county in England, it might have escaped 
the envy of this wise rival; but Sir Robert’s 
partiality to the solum natale, the scene of his 
youth ‘and the abode of his ancestors, made that 
neighbourhood, to which the accidental com- 
mencement of his friendship with Lord Towns- 
hend was first owing, the cause also of its dis- 
solution.”” 

Another grand Court and Official rupture five 
years later, 7. e. 1733, is described in so piquant 
and entertaining a manner that we are tempted 
to give the whole extract; but we reserve it for 
our next. 


=> 





THE MEXICAN WAR. 
A Campaign in New Mexico with Colonel Dons- 
phan, By F. S. Edwards, a Volunteer. 
Hodson. 


Coronex Doniphan, it seems, headed a free corps 





of Missouri volunteers on a twelvemonth’s raid 
into Mexico, and this account of their imminent 
perils, marches, battles, and other adventures 
affords some curious sketches of this strange 
war and mode of warfare. In the New York 
Evening Post the Colonel is painted as an Ame- 
rican Xenophon ; and his follower thus de- 
scribes him in the body of the work : 

‘*My readers may like to have a 5 sketch 
of Colonel Doniphan. In age, about orty 5 and 
in stature, six feet two inches ; of large.frame; 
and with a very ener face. His great charm 
lies in his easy and kind manner, On the march 
he could not be distinguished from the other 
soldiers, either by dress, or from his conversation, 
He ranked high as a lawyer in Missouri. The 
colonel is in the habit of interlarding his lan- 
guage with strong expressions which many 
eastern men would call something very like 
swearing.” 

And his several hundred mounted Missourian 
Legion is also compared with the famous ten 
thousand of ancient Greece : 

‘Colonel Doniphan,” we are told, “was a 
favourite, but truth leads me to mention a cir- 
cumstance which somewhat shocked my notions 
of military discipline. A poor Spaniard came 
to the colonel and complained that a soldier, 
standing by, had stolen his pig. The commander 
turned to the man and asked him whether this 
was true? The soldier replied ‘ Yes;’ adding, 
also, ‘and pray, colonel, what are you going to 
do about it?” This blunt mode of response, 
mixed with question, rather puzzled Coloncl 
Doniphan, who, after some hesitation, said, 
‘Well! I don’t know, unless I come and help 
you to eat it.’ I am sadly afraid the complaining 
party got no redress. I felt it to be a bad 
example. 

‘* So far as our dress was concerned, Falstaff, 
at this time, would have been ashamed of us. 
The one hundred men who had last joined were, 
of course, a little better clad than the rest, but 
most of the soldiers were in.the same clothes in 
which they had left Missouri six months before— 
and these had seen pretty severe service in the Na- 
vajo country. The best clad were those who had 
been lucky enough to procure buckskin dresses 
among the Indians. A parade was now a ludi- 
crous sight, In a whole company, no two pair of 

antaloons were of the same hue; and there 
ing few who owned a jacket, the red flannel 
or checked shirt made up the ‘ uniform.’ Shoes 
were a luxury, and hats a very doubtful article. 
If our habiliments were thus, at this time, what 
were they further south? If General Taylor 
could boast of two R’s, ‘ Rough and Ready, we 
felt that we were fully entitled to three—rough, 
ready, and ragged. 

« We had received no pay as yet ; and the sut- 
ler charging ad libitum.” 

The Author complains much of their reward 
being withheld, after all their hardships and 
triumphs, when they returned home; though itis 
stated—“ this body of men conquered the states 
of New Mexico and Chihuahua, and traversed 
Durango and New Leon. In this march they 
travelled more than six thousand miles, consum- 
ing twelve months. During all this time not 
one word of information reached them from the 
government, nor any order whatsoever ; they 
neither received any supplies of any kind nor 
one cent of pay. They lived exclusively on the 
country through which they passed ; and sup” 
plied themselves with powder and ball by cap 
turing them from the enemy. From Chihuahua 
to Matamoras, a distance of nine hundred miles, 
they marched in forty-five days, bringing with 
them 17 pieces of heavy artillery as trophies. 

From their wild adventures, and the notices 
of objects which struck the writer as wails of 
record, we copy the following mixed traits of the 
country traversed, and of the doings of its un- 
welcome visitors : 
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“Tt was by no means an unusual occurrence 
for us, after a heavy dew, to kill, in the morning, 
within a quarter of a mile of camp, more than 
twenty rattle-snakes, which, having come out to 
imbibe the dew, had become benumbed by the 
cool night air, and so were an easy prey. Our 
Major awoke one morning with one of these rep- 
tiles coiled up — his leg, it having nestled 
there for warmth. He dared not stir until a 
servant came and removed the intruder. I had 
now an opportunity of testing the truth of what 
I heard, but never before believed : in the month 
of August only, these snakes are doubly venom- 
ous, but totally blind. An old hunter will tell 
you that the poison then is so virulent as to 
deprive the reptile of sight. * * * 

“On the night of the 17th of August we 
halted at Pecos. This is asmall Mexican village 
that takes its name from the ruins of the Indian 
town which formerly stood here. All that is 
left of what was one of the most celebrated of 
the Aztec towns is the church, which is of 
immense size, and supposed to be above five 
hundred yéars old, This is the church which 
contained the sacred fire, said to have been 
kindled by Montezuma with orders to keep it 
burning until his return, The fire was kept 
alive for more than three hundred Fn when, 
having, by some accident, been allowed to go 
out, and most of the town having been depopu- 
lated by disease, the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants abandoned the place, and joined a neigh- 
bouring village. There are many traditions 
connected with this old chureh, one of which is 
that it was built by a race of giants fifteen feet in 
height, but these dying off, they were succeeded 
by dwarfs with red heads, who, being in their 
turn exterminated, were followed by the Aztecs. 
But a singular part of the story is that both the 
large and the’ small men were white. The bones 
which have been dug from the floor of the church 
are, certainly, of gigantic size, A thigh bone 
that I saw could never have belonged to a man 
less than ten feet high. * * * * 

“We first met, on this part of the road, with 
the species of palm called by us. Soap-weed, 
from the fact that the Mexicans use its root as 
a substitute fur soap, for which it answers very 
well, Indeed, it is considered superior to it for 
the washing of woollens. I believe it is rightly 
named the Lechuguilla. 

“This singular shrub, which is to be also met 
with on the prairies, but where it never grows 
to any considerable size, consists of a trunk, very 
pithy, surmounted by a fine head of stiff leaves, 
each of which is about two feet and a half in 
length, and armed at the end with a long thorn. 
The leaves — from the stalk on all sides, 
and set as close as possible, and are of a dark- 


- green colour. The flower is white and very 


tty. As each year’s foliage decays, it drovs 

wn against the trunk, of a light-brown colour, 
These dry leaves, when fire is applied, flash up 
like gunpowder, and burn with a bright light. 
Our night marches could be marked by their 
flames, which, asthe nights were cold (although 
the days were comfortable) were cheerin f 

“Thave been thus particular in describing this 
plant for several reasons : one is, its many uses— 
of the leaves, the natives make their hats; also, 
when dressed like hemp, it is formed into ropes 
and sacks, looking like the material known as 
Manilla-hem , though coarser. These plants 
have a singularly provoking quality ; being from 
twoto eight feet in height, they will assume to 
the eye, in the twilight, the most deceptive 
forms, To the sentinel, they will appear as 
forms of men ; and many an unconscious soap- 
weed hasrun the chance of a sentry’s shot, from 
hot answering to the challenge of ‘ Who _— 
there?’ If your mule or horse has strayed from 


camp, and you start to hunt for him in the gray 
ofthe morning, you are sure to be led first in 
one direction and then in another, by one of 





these shrubs, which, from a short distance, has 
taken the form of your animal. Time after time 
you may have been thus deceived—yet never 
seeming to learn experience from a soap-weed.”’ 

— the Apache Indians, our informant 
adds : 

“Some tribes of these Indians live entirely 
on mule and horse fiesh, while others eat the 
prairie wolf, but there is no doubt they prefer 
fat cows and steers, frequently running off several 
thousand head at a time. a quarrel arives on 
the foray about the ownership ofan animal, the 
kill the creature, leaving it where it falls, and, 
of course, the dispute with it. Their track can 
be traced by this frequent mark of a quarrel. 

‘The government of Chihuahua at one ‘time 
set a price on every Apache scalp; it was, I 
believe, one hundred dollars for a man, fifty dol- 
lars for a squaw, and twenty-five dollars for a 
papoose. ‘This plan was afterwards abandoned ; 
and an Irishman, named James Kirker, was 
hired, at a high salary, to attempt the extermi- 
nation of the tribe. This was rather an exten- 
sive operation, as‘they numbered about fifteen 
thousand. However, he, with a band of Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans, soon made the Apaches fear 
him. The Mexicans look upon him as almost 
superhuman; but I have heard from credible 
authority, that his bravery is rather lukewarm, 
and that his victories have always been achieved 
through cunning. He has never risked a fight, 
unless when his own party had greatly outnum- 
bered the Indians, or when he could catch them 
asleep—and even then he himself prudently 
keeps in the back ground. He joined us the 
morning after the fight of Bracito, having given 
up hunting the Indians, in consequence of the 
government having forgotten to pay him. He 
was very useful to us, serving as guide and inter- 
preter, during all the time we remained in the 
country. One night, while on our march, three 
Apache Indians came down and carried off 
several yoke of oxen and a fine mule, the pro- 
perty ofa trader. Lieutenant Jack Hinton took 
a few men, and followed them for two days, got 
back the cattle and mule, and killed one of the 
Indians—bringing in his scalp. At Chihuahua, 
I found in the office of the Secretary of State, a 
miass of letters from prefects of small towns com- 
plaining of incursions of these savages—indeed, 
there was one shelved-side of a room entirely 
devoted to filed papers on this subject. *  * 

“I do not think I have previously spoken of 
the immense nuniber of dogs in Mexico,—it 
seems to me beyond calculation; and i 
almost all a cross of the prairie wolf, have an 
exceedingly mean appearance. I did not see a 
gentlemanly dog in all Mexico. The pet dogs 
ate called ‘Comanche ;’ but -why I know not. 
They are without any hair, and ofa dark slate 
colour; and to me, the nastiest animals I know 
of to look at or to feel. And as to the doge in 
general, I should advise a traveller never to stir 
out without a revolving pistol. The dogs have 
as strong a dislike to it as their masters, and the 
possession alone will be a sufficient safeguard 
rom either cur or owner.” 

Of one of the fights we have an amusing 
episode : 

“During our march from El Paso to Chihua- 
hua, the black servants of the different officers 
of the regiment formed themselves into:a com- 
pany. There were twelve of them, of which 
number eleven were officers, and one high pri- 
vate. Jo , servant to Lieut. D————_,, 
was elected Captain. He was the blackest of 
the crowd, and sported.a large black feather with 
a-small black hat—also, a large sabre, with an 
intensely bright brass hilt—which same sabre 
was eternally getting involved with the in- 
tricate windings of his bow legs. With Jo for 
captain they were a formidable body, and 
to hear them talk, they would work wonders ! 
During the battle of Sacramento, however, the 





company was not to be seen; but after the 
action was over, they were espied breaking out 
from the wagons, and joining in the pursuit. 
That evening one of our officers attacked Jo 
about his company. 

“«* Well, Jo, I hear yourmen were hid behind 
the wagons sn the fight?” 

“‘ « Tieutenant, I’se berry sorry to say it am de 
truf! I done e ing—I call’d.on de pate- 
rism ob de men—I injoked dem by all dey hold 
most deah in dis world and de nex, but it was no 
go—dey would get on the wrong sides ob de 
wagons. 

“* But what did you do there?’ 

“*T stood dar gittin’ cooler, and the firing 
kept gittin’ hotter, and at last de cannon balls 
cum so ormighty fass I thought de best ting dis 
nigga could do, war to get behind de wagons 
heself !’ * * * * 

“The whole country to the south of Chihua- 
hua swarmed with small black and yellow 
lizards, which started from under our horses’ 
feet in all directions ; they moved with remark- 
able-rapidity, and it was difficult to catch them. 
Their number was so great at times, as to give a 
seeming living motion to the ground.” 

At the pretty town of Parras we have a re- 
volting story : 

“The next day, a horrible occurrence took 
place, One of our cannon drivers, a young and 
remarkably inoffensive man, who had been on 
the sick list for a week previous, had started, 
with two or three companions, to take a look at 
the town ; but, after proceeding some way, he 
had found himself too weak to go further, and 
had separated:from his companions to return to 
camp, when, a thorn having entered his foot, he 
drew off his boot and sat down in the street. 
He was looking into his boot, when a stone struck 
him on the forehead, and knocked him down 
senseless, He supposed that the Mexicans then 
beat him on the face with stones, and left him 
for dead. On recovering his senses, he made his 
way down to camp; and I never saw a more 
horrible sight than his face presented ; his fore- 
.head was broken through in two places, and the 
flesh all cut to pieces, and his lower jaw broken ; . 
besides a fracture just below the eye. His 
wounds were dressed, and he seemed to be 
rapidly recovering at the time we left him at 
Saltillo; but’I afterwards heard that he died of 
lockjaw. The sight of our friend’s bloody 
figure at once excited some of the soldiers ; and 
they sallied into the town, and closed most of 
the shops. “Vengeance was sworn, and each felt 
that, after what had happened, it would not 
require much provocation to produce an out- 
break. Nor didit. A short time afterwards, a 
Mexican sat down on ‘the pole of one of our 
wagons. ‘Thedriver, who was sitting near, and 
;who, from having been-a prisoner among them 
for some time, spoke Spanish, told him, mildly, 
‘to get off, as the hounds were broken, and he 
was injuring the wagon’ by sitting on that part. 
The fellow insolently-responded, “I shall not— 
this ground is as much mine as yours.’ With- 
out another word, the teamster caught up his 
heavy iron-shod whip, ‘and struck the Mexican 
on the left temple, fracturing the skull four 
inches. He-fell, but got up and staggered off, 
‘However, he-died-the same night. This occur- 
rence happened before the house of the constable 
of the-alcalde, who came running out with his 
staff of office in one hand, and a drawn sabre in 
the other, crying out, ‘Respect the law.’ But 
an American, standing by, knocked the con- 
stable down with ‘his -fist, and seizing his sabre, 
bent it up and threw it intothesako. The con- 
stable moved off, and did not venture to interfere 
in that or any other matter during the In 
the night a Mexican was found dea 
horrible sabre wound in his breast, 1 
the street. re) 

“This system of retaliation ¢ 
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managed this deified image as the heathen 
8c used to do the oracles of old, when, 

neeling and prostrate before the altars of a 
rorent god, they received with the greatest 

evotion and reverence those directions in public 
which they had before instilled and regulated in 
private. And as these idols consequently were 
only propitious to the favourites of the augurers, 
so nobody who had not tampered with our chief 
priestess ever received a favourable answer from 
our god: storms and thunder greeted every 
votary that entered the temple without her pro- 
tection ; calms and sunshine those who obtained 
it. The King himself was so little sensible of 
this being his case, that one day enumerating 
the people who had governed this country in 
other reigns, he said Charles I. was governed by 
his wife ; Charles II. by his mistresses; King 
James by his priests; King William by his men 
—and Queen Anne by her women—favourites. 
His father, he added, had been by anybody that 
could get athim. And at the end of this com- 
pendious history of our great and wise monarchs, 
with a significant, satisfied, triumphant air, he 
turned about, smiling, to one of his auditors, and 
asked him—‘And who do they say’ governs 
now ? Whether this is a true or a false story 
of the King, I know not, but it was currently 
reported and generally believed. The following 
verses will serve for a specimen of the strain in 
which the libels, satires, and lampoons of these 
days were composed : 

* You may strut, dapper* G e, but *t wil i in; 
We know tis Geet Cosdlion ax ae ma — 
You govern no more than Don Philip of Spain. 

Then if you would have us fall down and adore you, 
Lock up your fat spouse, as your dad did before you.’ + 

“This was one of the poetical pasquinades 
that were handed about in manuscript at this 
time. There was another that began : 

‘Since England was England, there never was seen 

So strutting a King, and so prating a Queen,’ &c. 
and sev more of the same stamp and in the 
same style. People found they galled, and that 
increased the number of them.” 

The quarrel between Walpole and Lord 
Townshend is curiously illustrated about this 
period, 1728. The character of the latter is 
forcibly drawn: 

“‘Posterity will certainly be curious to learn 
what extraordinary cause there could be for this 
rupture between two men who, joined to the 
alliance of brotherhood, had for thirty years 
together lived in an uninterrupted intimacy of 
the strictest friendship. But those who knew 
his lordship’s impracticable temper would rather 
wonder that this union continued so long, than 
that it was at last dissolved. No man was ever 
a greater slave to his ions than Lord Towns- 
hend; few had ever less judgment to poise his 

ions ; none ever listened less to that little 

hey had. He was rash in his undertakings, 
violent in his proceedings, haughty in his car- 
riage, brutal in his expressions, and cruel in his 

i ition ; impatient of the least contradiction, 
and as slow to pardon as he was quick to resent. 
He was so captious that he would often take 
offence where nobody meant to give it ; and, 
when he had done so, was too obstinate in such 
jealousies, though never so lightly founded, to 
see his error, and too implacable ever to forgive 

against whom they were conceived. He 
‘was much more tenacious of his opinion than of 
his’ word ; for the one he never gave up, and the 
other he seldom kept; anybody could get pro- 
mises from him, but few could prevail with him 
to perform them. It was as difficult to make 

_**® George II. was very short. One of the lampoons on 
him describes the pleasure with which he received Mr. 
(afterwards Lord) Edgcumbe, who was very low in stature : 

* Rejoiced to find within his court 
One shorter than himself !’” 
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“+Sophia Dorothea of Zell, wife of King George I. was 
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him just as to make him reasonable ; and as hard 
to obtain anything of him as to convince him. 
He was blunt without! being severe,’ and false 
without being artful; for when he designed to 
be most so, he endeavoured to temper the natural 
insolence of his behaviour with an affected affa- 
bility, which sat so ill upon him that the insinu- 
ating grin he wore upon those occasions was more 
formidable than his severest frown; and would 
put angeety: © whom he pretended friendship 
more upon their guard than those to whom he 
professed enmity. 

‘« He had been so long in business, that, not- 
withstanding his slow, blundering capacity, he 
might have got through the routine of his em- 
ployment if he had not thought himself as much 
above that part of a statesman as all mankind 
thought any other above him. He loved deep 
schemes and extensive projects, and affected to 
strike what is commonly called great strokes ips 
politics—things which, considering the nature of 
our government, awise minister would be as inca- 
pable of concerting, without the utmost necessity, 
as Lord Townshend would have been of exe- 
cuting ‘them, if there was a necessity. He had 
been the most frequent speaker in the House of 
Lords for many years, and was as little im- 
Proved as if there :had been no room for it. 

ose who were most partial to him (or rather, 
those who pretended to be so whilst he was in 
power) would not deny that he talked ill, but 
used to say he undertalked his capacity, 
that his conception was much superior to hi 
utterance, and that he made a much better 
figure in private deliberations than in public 
debates. But when he lost his interest at. Court, 
he lost these ‘palliatives*for his dulness in the 
world, and people were as ready then to give up 
his understanding as they had formerly been to 
give up his oratory. He either conferred fewer 
obligations or met with more ingratitude than 
any man that ever had been so long at the top 
of an administration, for when he retired he 
went alone, and as universally unregretted as 
unattended, *; These Memoirs are such a medley, 
that nothing can properly be called foreign to 
them; and for that reason I shall here insert a 
little epigram on Lord Townshend’s disgrace : 

* With such a head and such a heart, : 
If Fortune fails to take thy part, 
And long continues thus unkind, 
She must be deaf as well as blind ; 
And quite reversing every rule, 
Nor see the knave, nor hear the fool.’” 

The aggravation of some original political 
differences, appears to have been the magnificent 
building of Houghton ; for it is said : 

‘Before Sir Robert Walpole built this house 
(which was one of the best, though not of the 
largest, in England) Lord Townshend looked 
upon his own seat at Raynham as the metropolis 

Norfolk, was proud of the superiority, and 
considered every stone that a mted the 
splendour of Houghton as a diminution of the 
grandeur of Raynham. Had Sir Robert Wal- 
pole raised this fabric of fraternal discord in any 
other county in England, it might have escaped 
the envy of this wise rival; but Sir Robert’s 
partiality to the solum natale, the scene of his 
youth ‘and the abode of his ancestors, made that 
neighbourhood, to which the accidental com- 
mencement of his friendship with Lord Towns- 
hend was first owing, the cause also of its dis- 
solution.” ces 

Another grand Court and Official rupture five 
years later, 7. e. 1733, is described in so. piquant 
and entertaining a manner that we are tempted 
to give the whole extract; but we reserve it for 
our next. 
— 
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THE MEXICAN WAR. 

A Campaign in New Mexico with Colonel Dons- 
phan, By F. S. Edwards, a Volunteer. 
Hodson. 





CoLonen Doniphan, it seems, headed a free corps 


his | do about it? 





of Missouri volunteers on a twelvemonth’s raid 
into Mexico, and this account of their imminent 
perils, marches, battles, and other adventures 
affords some curious sketches of this strange 
war and mode of warfare. In the New York 
Evening Post the Colonel is painted as an Ame- 
rican Xenophon; and his follower thus de- 
scribes him in the body of the work : 

‘My readers may like to have a yw sketch 
of Colonel Doniphan. In age, about orty i and 
in stature, six feet two inches ; of large frame; 
and with a very eee face. His great charm 
lies in his easy and kind manner, On the march 
he could not be distinguished from the other 
soldiers, either by dress, or from his conversation, 
He ranked high as a lawyer in Missouri. The 
colonel is in the habit of interlarding his lan- 
guage with strong expressions which man 
eastern men would call something very like 
swearing.” 

And his several hundred mounted Missourian 
Legion is also compared with the famous ten 
thousand of ancient Greece : 

“Colonel Doniphan,” we are told, “was a 
favourite, but truth leads me to mention a cir- 
cumstance which somewhat shocked my notions 
of military discipline. A poor Spaniard came 
to the colonel and complained that a soldier, 
standing by, had stolen his pig. The commander 
turned to the man and asked him whether this 
was true? The soldier replied ‘ Yes;’ adding, 
also, ‘and pray, colonel, what are you going to 
This blunt mode of response, 
mixed with question, rather puzzled Coloncl 
Doniphan, who, after some hesitation, said, 
‘Well! I don’t know, unless I come and help 
you to eat it.” I am sadly afraid the complaining 
party got no redress. I felt it to be a bad 
example. 

‘“* So far as our dress was concerned, Falstaff, 
at this time, would have been ashamed of us. 
The one hundred men who had last joined were, 
of course, a little better clad than the rest, but 
most of the soldiers were in.the same clothes in 
which they had left Missouri six months before— 
and these had seen pretty severe service in the Na- 
vajo country. The Pest clad were those who had 
been lucky enough to procure buckskin dresses 
among the Indians. A parade was now a ludi- 
crous sight. In a whole company, no two pair of 

antaloons were of the same hue; and there 
Cine few who owned a jacket, the red flannel 
or checked shirt made up the ‘uniform.’ Shoes 
were a luxury, and hats a very doubtful article. 
If our habiliments were thus, at this time, what 
were they further south? If General Taylor 
could boast of two R’s, ‘ Rough and Ready, we 
felt that we were fully entitled to three—rough, 
ready, and ragged. 

«‘ We had received no pay as yet ; and the sut- 
ler charging ad libitum.” 

The pm complains much of their reward 
being withheld, after all their hardships and 
triumphs, when they returned home; though itis 
stated—‘“ this body of men conquered the states 
of New Mexico and Chihuahua, and traversed 
Durango and New Leon. In this march they 
travelled more than six thousand miles, consum- 
ing twelve months. During all this time not 
one word of information reached them from the 
government, nor any order whatsoever; they 
neither received any supplies of any kind nor 
one cent of pay. They lived exclusively on the 
country through which they passed; and sup- 
plied themselves with powder and ball by cap” 
turing them from the enemy. From Chihuahua 
to Matamoras, a distance of nine hundred miles, 
they marched in forty-five days, bringing with 
them 17 pieces of heavy artillery as trophies. 

From their wild adventures, and the notices 
of objects which struck the writer as wey of 
record, we copy the following mixed traits of the 
country traversed, and of the doings of its un- 


‘welcome visitors : 
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“Tt was by no means an unusual occurrence 


for us, after a heavy dew, to kill, in the morning, 
within a quarter of a mile of camp, more than 
twenty rattle-snakes, which, having come out to 


’ imbibe the dew, had become benumbed by the 


cool night air, and so were an easy prey. Our 
Major awoke one morning with one of these rep- 
tiles coiled up — his leg, it having nestled 
there for warmth. He dared not stir until a 
servant came and removed the intruder. I had 
now an‘op <2 testing the truth of what 
T heard, but never before believed : in the month 
of August only, these snakes are doubly venom- 
ous, but totally blind. An old hunter will tell 
you that the poison then is so virulent as to 
deprive the reptile of sight. * * * 

“On the night of the 17th of August we 
halted at Pecos. This is asmall Mexican village 
that takes its name from the ruins of the Indian 
town which formerly stood here. All that is 
left of what was one of the most celebrated of 
the Aztec towns is the church, which is of 
immense size, and supposed to be above five 
hundred yéars old, This is the church which 
contained the sacred fire, said to have been 
kindled by Montezuma with orders to keep it 
burning until his return. The fire was kept 
alive for more than three hundred years, when, 
having, by some accident, been allowed to go 
out, and most of the town having been depopu- 
lated by disease, the remainder of the inhabi- 
tants abandoned the place, and joined a neigh- 
bouring village. here are many traditions 
connected with this old chureh, one of which is 
that it was built by a race of giants fifteen feet in 
height, but these dying off, they were succeeded 
by dwarfs with red heads, who, being in their 
turn exterminated, were followed by the Aztecs. 
But a singular part of the story is that both the 
large and the’small men were white. The bones 
which have been dug from the floor of the church 
are, certainly, of gigantic size, A thigh bone 
that I saw could never have belonged to a man 
less than ten feet high. * * * * 

“We first met, on this part of the road, with 
the species of palm called by us Soap-weed, 
from the fact that the Mexicans use its root as 
a substitute fur soap, for which it answers very 
well, Indeed, it is considered superior to it for 
the brag, Se woollens. I believe it is rightly 
named the Lechuguilla. 

“This singular shrub, which is to be also met 
with on the mene but where it never grows 
to any considerable size, consists of a trunk, very 
pithy, surmounted by a fine head of stiff leaves, 
each of which is about two feet and a half in 
length, and armed at the end with a long thorn. 
The leaves — from the stalk on all sides, 
and set as close as possible, and are of a dark- 
green colour. The flower is white and very 
pretty. As each year’s foliage decays, it drovs 
down against the trunk, of a light-brown colour, 
These dry leaves, when fire is applied, flash up 
like gunpowder, and burn with a bright light. 
Our night marches could be marked by their 
flames, which, as the nights were cold (although 
the days were comfortable) were cheering. 

“T have been thus particular in deotibing this 
plant for several reasons : one is, its many uses— 
of the leaves, the natives make their hats ; also, 
when dressed like hemp, it is formed into ropes 
and sacks, looking like the material known as 
Manilla-hem , though coarser. These plants 
havea sin ly provoking quality ; being from 
twoto eight feet in height, they will assume to 
the eye, in the twilight, the most deceptive 
forms, To the sentinel, they will appear as 
forms of men; and many an unconscious soap- 
Weed hasrun the chance of a sentry’s shot, from 
hot answering to the challenge of ‘Who = 
there?’ If your mule or horse has strayed from 


camp, and you start to hunt for him in the gray 
of the morning, you are sure to be led first in 


these shrubs, which, from a short distance, has 
taken the form of your animal. Time after time 
you may have been thus deceived—yet never 
seeming to learn experience from a soap-weed.”’ 

—e ing the Apache Indians, our informant 
adds: 

‘Some tribes of these Indians live entirely 
on mule and horse fiesh, while others eat the 
prairie wolf, but there is no doubt they prefer 
fat cows and steers, frequently running off several 
thousand head at a time. a quarrel arises on 
the foray about the ownership ofan animal, the 
kill the creature, leaving it where it falls, and, 
of course, the dispute with it. Their track can 
be traced by this frequent mark of a quarrel. 

‘*The government of Chihuahua at one time 
set a price on every Apache scalp; it was, I 
believe, one hundred dollars for a man, fifty dol- 
lars for a squaw, and twenty-five dollars for a 
papoose. ‘This plan was afterwards abandoned ; 
and an Irishman, named James Kirker, was 
hired, at a high salary, to attempt the extermi- 
nation of the tribe. This was rather an exten- 
sive operation, as‘they numbered about fifteen 
thousand. However, he, with a band of Ameri- 
cans and Mexicans, soon made the Apaches fear 
him. The Mexicans look upon him as almost 
superhuman; but I have heard from credible 
authority, that his bravery is rather lukewarm, 
and that his victories have always been achieved 
through cunning. He has never risked a fight, 
unless when his own party had greatly outnum- 
bered the Indians, or when he could catch them 
asleep—and even then he himself prudently 
keeps in the back ground. He joined us the 
morning after the fight of Bracito, having given 
up hunting the Indians, in consequence of the 
government having forgotten to pay him. He 
was very useful to us, serving as guide and inter- 
preter, during all the time we remained in the 
country. One night, while on our march, three 
Apache Indians came down and carried off 
several yoke of oxen and a fine mule, the pro- 
perty ofa trader. Lieutenant Jack Hinton took 
a few men, and followed them for two days, got 
back the cattle and mule, and killed one of the 
Indians—bringing in his scalp. At Chihuahua, 
I found in the office of the Secretary of State, a 
miass of letters from prefects of small towns com- 
plaining of incursions of these savages—indeed, 
there was one shelved-side of a room entirely 
devoted to filed papers on this subject. * * 

“I do not think I have previously spoken of 
the immense nuniber of dogs in Mexico,—it 
seems to me beyond calculation; and bei 
almost alla cross of the prairie wolf, have an 
exceedingly mean appearance. I did not see a 
gentlemanly dog in all Mexico. The pet dogs 
are called ‘Comanche ;’ but why I know not. 
They are without any hair, and of.a dark slate 
colour; and to me, the nastiest animals I know 
of to look at or to feel. And as to the dogs in 
general, I should advise a traveller never to stir 
out without a revolving pistol. The dogs have 
as strong a dislike to it as their masters, and the 
possession alone will be -a sufficient safeguard 
rom either cur or owner.” 

Of one of the fights we have an amusing 
episode : 

‘During our mareh from El-Paso to Chihua- 
hua, the black servants of the different officers 
of the regiment formed themselves into-a com- 
pany. There were twelve of them, of which 
number eleven were officers, and one high pri- 
vate. Jo————, servant to Lieut. D-———, 
was elected Captain. He was the blackest of 
the crowd, and sported.a large black feather with 
a-small black hat—also, a large sabre, with an 
intensely bright brass hilt—which same sabre 
was eternally getting involved with the in- 
tricate windings of his bow legs. With Jo for 
captain they were a formidable body, and 
to hear them talk, they would work wonders ! 





one direction and then in another, by one of 


During the battle of Sacramento, however, the 





company was not to be seen; but after the 
action was over, they were espied breaking out 
from the wagons, and joining in the pursuit. 
That evening one of our officers attacked Jo 
about his company. 

*** Well, Jo, I hear yourmen were hid behind 
the wagons a the fight?” 

“‘ « Tieutenant, I’se berry sorry to say it am de 
truf! I done ing—I call’d on de pate-. 
rism ob de men—I injoked dem by all dey hold 
most deah in dis world and de nex, but it was no 
go—dey would get on the wrong sides ob de 
wagons. 

“« But what did you do there?’ 

“*T stood dar gittin’ cooler, and the firing 
kept gittin’ hotter, and at last de cannon balls 
cum 80 ormighty fass I thought de best ting dis 
nigga could do, war to get behind de wagons 
heself !’ * . * * 

“The whole country to the south of Chihua- 
hua swarmed with small black and yellow 
lizards, which started from under our horses’ 
feet in all directions ; they moved with remark- 
able-rapidity, and it was diffieult to catch them. 
Their number was so great at times, as to give a 
seeming living motion to the ground.” 

At the pretty town of Parras we have a re- 
volting story : 

“The next day, a horrible occurrence took 
place, One of our cannon drivers, a young and 
remarkably inoffensive man, who had been on 
the sick list for a week previous, had started, 
with two or three companions, to take a look at 
the town ; but, after proceeding some way, he 
had found himself too weak to go further, and 
had separated from his companions to return to 
camp, when, a thorn having entered his foot, he 
drew off his boot and sat down in the street. 
He was looking into his boot, when a stone struck 
him on the forehead, and knocked him down 
senseless. He supposed that the Mexicans then 
beat him on the face with stones, and left him 
for dead. On recovering his senses, he made his 
way down to camp; and I never saw a more 
horrible sight than his face presented ; his fore- 
chead was broken through in two places, and the 
flesh all cut to pieces, and his lower jaw broken ; . 
besides a fracture just below the eye. His 
wounds were dressed, and he seemed to be 
rapidly recovering at the time we left him at 
Saltillo; but’I afterwards heard that he died of 
lockjaw. The sight of our friend’s bloody 
figure at once excited some of the soldiers ; and 
they sallied into the town, and closed most of 
the shops. “Vengeance was sworn, and each felt 
that, after what had happened, it would not 
require much provocation to produce an out- 
break. Nor didit. A short time afterwards, a 
Mexican sat down on the pole of one of our 
wagons. ‘Thedriver, who was sitting near, and 
who, from having been a prisoner among them 
for some time, spoke Spanish, told him, mildly, 
to get off, as the hounds were broken, and he 
was injuring the wagon by sitting on that part. 
The fellow insolently responded, “I shall not— 
this ground is as much mine as yours.’ With- 
out another word, the teamster caught up his 
heavy iron-shod whip, and struck the Mexican 
on the left temple, fracturing the skull four 
inches. -He-fell, but got up and staggered off, 
However, he-died-the samenight. This occur- 
rence happened before the house of the constable 
of the-alcalde, who came running out with his 
staff of office in one hand, and a drawn sabre in 
the other, crying out, ‘Respect the law.’ But 
an American, standing by, knocked the con- 
stable down with ‘his -fist, and seizing his sabre, 
bent it up and threw it into thesako. The con- 
stable moved off, and did not venture to interfere 
in that or any other matter during the day. In 
the night a Mexican was found dead, with # 
horrible sabre wound in his breast, lying in the 
the street. 5 

“This system of retaliation cannot be do- 
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fended ; but the offence on the Mexican side was 
very gross, after the uniform kind treatment 
they had met with from us; and it was more 
surprising, because this was the town where, 
when General Wool arrived, the inhabitants had 
quarrelled as to who should receive and attend 
on the American sick—everybody being desirous 
to receive them into their houses. And we had 
never met with such treatment north of this 
place, the Mexicans seeming properly to appre- 
ciate the forbearance exhibited by our soldiers. 
Whenever we encamped, in five minutes, women 
and children would roam through the tents to 
sell different articles, never meeting with insult 
or injury. 

o ‘Although we had flogged several Mexicans 
very severely at Chihuahua for stealing, yet the 
rest of the inhabitants were not dissatisfied ; it 
being known that we were whipping common 
thieves, and that the example would, probably, 
prove beneficial.” 

We finish with another characteristic sketch : 

“ Taking a stroll through the town of Ceralvo, 
I found, sitting under a tree, dealing monte, a 
genuine specimen of the Texian ranger. His 
name, he said, was John Smith—a name which 
I thought I had heard before. In height he was 
about six feet four inches, of a stout sinewy 
frame, dressed in a mongrel attire, his coat being 
of American manufacture, his pantaloons Mexi- 
can, and his belt Indian. A fine white shirt, 
open some distance down, tied with a black silk 
handkerchief, studiedly knotted, and a Mexican 
sombrero, completed his dress. By his side was 
standing his younger brother, about fifteen years 
old, dressed, with little variation, in the same 
style, and with two enormous silver mounted hols- 
ter pistols in his waist, one under each arm. The 
elderalsohad a quantity of silver buttons andlittle 
ornaments upon his hat-band and clothes ; while, 
on the faces of both, the word desperado was 
indelibly stamped. I sat down by John Smith 
and drew him into conversation. He told me 
that the United States did not give the rangers 
any rations either for man or horse, but paid an 
equivalent; and that they procured their sub- 
sistence out of the Mexicans. And the process 
of doing this he thus graphically described : 
* Waal, you see when we want anything, a few 
of us start off to some rich hacienda near here, 
and tell the proprietor that in half an hour we 
must have so much of provisions. Waal, of 
course he don’t like that much, so he refuses. 
One of us then just knots a lasso round the old 
devil’s neck, and fastens it to his saddle-bow, 
first passing it over a limb of some tree ; then 
mounting his horse he starts off a few feet giving 
him a hoist, and then returns dropping him 
down again. After a few such swings, he soon 
provides what we have called for. Perhaps you 
think we’ve done with him then, eh? Not bya 
long shot. We have to jerk him a few times 
more, and then the money or gold-dust is handed 
out. When we've got everyone out of him 
we let the or devil go. e don’t hurt him 
much, and he soon gets over it.” Whocan won- 
der at the Mexican ming a guerilla? 

‘I have been credibly informed that when these 
rangers are sent out on scouting ies, a Mexi- 
can guide is a a provided, but that he never 
returns ; the Texians always shooting him on some 
pretext or other before he gets back. Their usual 
mode is to frighten him with threats, and, aiter 
putting him under guard, to have one of their 
number go up to the poor fellow, and advise him 
to run off immediately he sees the sentinel’s back 
is turned. This he does, and the sentinel, having 
received his cue, shoots him while attempting to 
escape. Oneof the most dastardly acts I ever 
heard of was perpetrated by half a dozen Texian 
officers a short time before we came down. They 
had lost their way, and hired a Mexican to show 
them to their camp, which he faithfully per- 
formed ; but when they came in sight of it, they 





drew lots who should shoot their faithful and 
unsuspecting guide—the one on whom the lot 
fell, immediately drew a pistol and shot him. 

‘* Most of these rangers are men who have been 
either prisoners in Mexico, or, in some way, in- 
jured [ Mexicans, and they, therefore, spare 
none, but shoot down every one they meet. It 
is said that the bushes, skirting the road from 
Monterey southward, are strewed with skeletons 
of Mexicans sacrificed by these desperadoes. 

“While we rested at Sasiben, I witnessed the 
execution of a Mexican supposed to be one of 
Urrea’s lawless band. The Texians pretended 
to consider him as such ; but there was no doubt 
that this was only used as a cloak to cover their 
insatiable desire to destroy those they so bitterly 
hate. A furlough was found upon this Mexican, 
from his army, to visit his esti ending as 
our furloughs do, that should he overstay his 
leave of absence, he would be considered a de- 
serter. This time he had considerably over- 
stayed ; and he himself stated that he had never 
intended to return, being in favour of the Ame- 
ricans. But the rangers tried him by a court- 
martial ; and adjudged him to be shot that very 
day. As the hour struck, he was led into the 

ubiic piazza ; and five rangers took their post a 
ew feet off, as executioners. The condemned 
coolly pulled out his flint and steel, and little 
paper-cigarito ; and, striking alight, commenced 
smoking as calmly as can ae be imagined, 
and—in two minutes—fell a corpse, with the 
still smoking cigarito yet between his lips. I 
did not see a muscle of his face quiver, when the 
rifles were levelled at him, but he looked cooll 
at his executioners, pressing a small cross, whic 
hung to his neck, firmly against his breast. I 


turned from the scene sickened at heart.”’ 








NEW NOVEL. 

Rose, Blanche, and Violet. By G. H. Lewes, 
Esq. Author of ‘Ranthorpe,” &c. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

To deny the author of this book both talent and 
ability would be manifestly unjust; but the 
use he has put them to is not less questionable. 
It is a strange, and, we are sorry to add, very 
objectionable production. The characters are 
forcibly drawn and set in action, and the obser- 
vations, which display a philosophising mind 
and much insight into human nature, flow 
naturally out of the narrative ; but the descrip- 
tions often tend to a loose warmth, and it would 
seem as if nearly the whole drama consisted of 
unprincipled male seducers, and of females at 
least ready for considerable mistakes and errors 
in judgment. Truly does the author tell us in 
his clever preface— 

‘*'When a distinct *Moral presides over the 
composition of a work of fiction, there is great 
danger of its so shaping the story to suit a pur- 
pose, that human nature is falsified by being 
coerced within the sharply defined limits of some 
small dogma, 

‘* So conscious of this did I become in the pro- 
gress of my story, that I was forced to abandon 
my original intention, in favour of a more na- 
tural evolution of incident and character; ac- 
cordingly the Moral has been left to shift for 
itself. It was a choice between truth of passion 
and character, on the one hand, and on the 
other, didactic clearness. I could not hesitate 
in choosing the former.” 

Not only has the moral, if there ever was any, 
been left to shift for itself, but the passions 
which have superseded it, are of so opposite a 
cast as to assume the immoral. Mr. Lewes 
attempts, however, to draw one great lesson from 
the whole, and truly says— 

‘* Strength of Will is the quality most needing 
cultivation in niankind. Will is the central force 
which gives strength and greatness to char- 
acter. We over-estimate the value of Talent, 
because it dazzles us; and we are apttounderrate 





the importance of Will, because its works are less 
shining. Talent gracefully adorns life ; but it 
is Will which carries us victoriously through the 
struggle. Intellect is the torch which lights us 
on our way: Will the strong arm which rough 
hews the path forus. Theclever, weak man sees 
all the obstacles on his path; the very torch he 
carries, being brighter than that of most men, 
enables him, perhaps, to see that the path before 
him may be directest, the best,—yetit also enables 
him to see the crooked turnings by which he 
may, as he iancies, reach the goal without en. 
countering difficulties. If, indeed, Intellect 
were asun, instead of a torch,—if it irradiated 
every corner and crevice—then should man see 
how, in spite of every obstacle, the direct path 
was the only safe one, and he would cut his way 
through by manful labour. But constituted as we 
are, it is the clever, weak men who stumble most 
—the strong men who are most virtuous and 
happy. In this world, there cannot be virtue 
without strong Will; the weak ‘ knowthe right, 
and yet the wrong pursue.’ 

“No one, I suppose, will accuse me of deifying 
Obstinacy, or even mere brute Will; nor of 
depreciating Intellect. But we have had too 
many dithyrambs in honour of mere Intelligence; 
and the older I grow the clearer I see that In- 
tellect is not the highest faculty in man, although 
the most brilliant. Knowledge, after all, is not 
the greatest thing in life: itis not the, ‘ be-all 
andthe end-all here.’ Life is not Science. The 
light of Intellect is truly a precious light; but 
its aim and end is simply to shine. The moral 
nature of man is more sacred in my eyes than 
his intellectual nature. I know they cannot be 
divorced—that without intelligence we should be 
brutes—but it is the tendency of our gaping | 
wondering dispositions to give pre-eminence to — 
those faculties which most astonish us. Strength | 
of character seldom, if ever, astonishes ; good- 
ness, lovingness, and quiet self-sacrifice, are 
worth all the talents in the world.” 

The good sense and spirit of these prefatory 
remarks led us to expect a work more to be com- 
mended than we can commend ‘ Rose, Blanche, 
and Violet’ ; which, we must repeat, disappoints 
the early hope its opening inspires, in its conduct 
throughout, and is liable to grave censures for 
the prevailing deformity of its characters and 
their acts, Having had this unfavourable judg- 
ment forced from us, we need hardly state that 
we will refrain from meddling with any of these 
doings ; but,’in fairness to the writer, we copy 
the following portraits, which will sustain our 
praise of his originality : 

* Meredith yner, of Wytton Hall, Devon- 
shire, was the kindest if not the most fascinating 
of husbands. A book-worm and pedant, he 
had the follies of his tribe, and was as open to 
ridicule as the worst of them; but, with all his 
foibles, he was a kind, gentle, weak, indolent 
creature, who made many friends, and, what is 
more, retained them. 

“There was something remarkable though not 
engaging in his appearance. He looked likea 
dirty bishop. In his pale puffy face there was 
an ecclesiastical mildness, which assorted well 
with a large forehead and weak chin, though it 
brought into stronger contrast the pugnacity ofa 
short blunt nose, the nostrils of which were 
somewhat elevated and garnished with long black 
hairs. A physiognomist would at once have 
pronounced him obstinate, but weak ; loud in 
the assertion of his intentions, vacillating in their 
execution. His large person was curiously encased 
in invariable black; a tail. coat with enormous 
skirts, in which were pockets capacious enough, 
to contain a stout volume ; the waistcoat of black 
silk, liberally sprinkled with grains of snuff, 
reached below the waist, and almost concealed 
the watch-chain and its indefinite number of 
gold seals which dangled from the fob; of his 
legs he was as proud ag men usually are whe 
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have an ungraceful development of calf; and 
hence, perhaps the reason of his adhering to the 
black tights of our fathers. Shoes, large, square, 
and roomy, with broad silver buckles, completed 
his invariable and somewhat anachronical attire. 

People laughed at Meredith Vyner for his 
dirty nails and his love of Horace (whom he 
was always quoting, without regard to the pro- 
bability of his hearers understanding Latin—for 
the practice seemed involuntary); but they re- 
spected him for his integrity and goodness, and 
for his great, though ill-assorted erudition. In 
a word, he was laughed at, but there was no ma- 
lice in the laughter.” 

His feelings on the death of his wife are touch- 
iugly told : . ‘ 

“As Captain Heath stood gazing on the mi- 
niature of his lost friend, a heavy hand was 
placed upon his shoulder: and on turning round 
he beheld Meredith Vyner, on whose large, pale 
face sorrow had deepened the lines: his eyes 
were bloodshot and swollen with crying. In si- 
lence, they pressed each other’s hands for some 
moments, both unable to speak. At last, ina 
trembling voice, Vyner said, ‘ Gone, gone! She’s 
gone from us.’ 

“ Heath responded by a fervent pressure of 
the hand. 

“‘Only three weeks ill,’ continued the 
wretched widower, ‘and so unexpected !’ 

“She died without pain,’ he added, after a 
pause; ‘sweetly resigned. She is in heaven 
now. I shall follow her soon: I feel I shall. I 
cannot survive her loss.’ 

“ «Do not forget your children.’ 

*¢T donot; I will not. Is not one of them 
her child? I will struggle for its sake. So young 
to be cut off!’ 

“There was another pause, in which each 
pursued the train of his sad thoughts. The hot 
air puffed through the blinds of the darkened 
room, and the muffled sounds of distant waves 
breaking upon the shore were faintly heard’ 

“*Come with me,’ said Vyner, rising. 

“ He led the captain into the bed-room. 

“There she lay,’ he said, pointing to the bed: 
‘you see the mark of the coflin on the coverlet? 
I would not have it disturbed. It is the last 
trace she left.’ 

“ The tears rolled down his cheek as he gazed 
upon this frightful memento. 

“*In this room I sat up a whole night when 
they laid her in the coffin, and all night as I 
gazed upon those loved features, placid in their 
eternal repose, I was constantly fancying that 
she breathed, and that her bosom heaved again 
with life. Alas! it was but the mockery of my 
love. Sheremained cold to my kiss—insensible 
to the tenderness which watched over her. Yet 
I could notleave her. It was foolish, perhaps, 
but it was all that remained tome. ‘To gaze 
upon her was painful, yet there was pleasure in 
that pain. The face which had smiled such 
sunshine on me, which had so often looked up 
to mine in love, that face was now cold, lifeless 
—but it was hers, and I could not leave it. My 
poor, poor girl !’ 

“His sobs interrupted him. Captain Heath 
had no disposition to check a grief which would 
evidently wear itself away much more rapidly 
by thus dwelling on the subject, than by any 
elfort to drive it from the mind. To say the 
truth, Heath was himself too much moved to 
speak. The long, sharply-defined trace of the 
coffin on the coverlet was to him more terrible 
than the sight of the corpse could have been ; 
it was so painfully suggestive. q 

“*The second night,” continued Vyner, ‘they 
prevailed on me to go to bed; but I could not 
sleep. No sooner did I drop into an uneasy 

an some horrible dream aroused me. 
My waking thoughts were worse. I was con- 
unually faneying that the rats would—would— 












































































Who should be there but Violet! The dear 
child was in her night dress, praying by the side 
of the bed! She did not move when I came in. 
I knelt down with her. We both offered up our 
feeble prayers to Him who had been pleased to 
take her from us. We prayed together, we 
wept together. We kissed gently the pale rigid 
face, and then the dear child suffered me to lead 
her away without a word. It was only then 
that I suspected the depth of Violet’s grief. 
She had not cried so much as Rose and Blanche. 
I thought she was too young to feel the loss. 
But from that moment I understood the strange 
light which plays in her eyes when she speaks 
of her mother.’ 

‘‘He stooped over the bed and kissed it; and 
then, quite overcome, he threw himself upon a 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. The 
ceaseless wash of the distant waves was now dis- 
tinctly heard, and it gave a deeper melancholy 
to the scene. Captain Heath’s feelings were so 
wound up, that the room was becoming insup- 
portable to him, and desirous of shaking off 
these impressions, he endeavoured to console 
his friend. 

‘**T ought to be more firm,’ said Vyner, 
rising, ‘ but I cannot help it. I am not 
ashamed of these tears— 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tam cari capitis ? 
But I ought not to distress others by them.’ 

‘‘He led the way down stairs, and, as the 
children were out, made Heath promise to 
return to dinner; ‘it would help to make them 
all more cheerful.’ 

‘Captain Heath departed somewhat shocked 
at the pedantry which in sucha moment could 
think of Horace; and by that very pedantry he 
was awakened to a sense of the ludicrous figure 
which sorrow had made of Vyner. 

‘‘We are so constituted that, while scarcely 
anything disturbs our hilarity, the least incon- 
gruity which seems to lessen the earnestness of 
grief, chills our.sympathy at once. Vyner’s 
quotation introduced into the mind of his friend 
an undefined suspicion of the sincerity of that 
grief which could admit of such incongruity. 
But the suspicion was unjust. It was not 
pedantry which dictated that quotation. Ped- 
antry is the pride and ostentation of learning, 
and at that moment Vyner was assuredly not 
thinking of displaying an acquaintance with the 
Latin poet. He was simply obeying a habit; 
he gave utterance to a sentence which his too 
faithful memory presented.” 

Another portrait will suffice : 

‘* Mary Hardcastle was just nineteen. There 
was something wonderfully attractive about 
her, though it puzzled you to say wherein lay 
the precise attraction. Very diminutive, and 
slightly humpbacked, she had somewhat the 
air of a sprite—so tiny, so agile, so fragile, and 
cunning did she appear; and this appearance 
was further aided by the amazing luxuriance of 
her golden hair, which hung in curls, drooping 
to her waist. The mixture of deformity and 
grace in her figure was almost unearthly. She 
had a skin of exquisite texture and whiteness, 
and the blood came and went in her face with 
the most charming mobility. All her features 
were alive, and all had their peculiar character. 
The great defects of her face were, the thinness 
of her lips, and the cat-like cruelty sometimes 
visible in her small, grey eyes. I find it im- 
possible to convey, in words, the effect of her 
personal charms. ‘The impression was so mixed 
up of the graceful and diabolic, of the attrac- 
tive and repulsive, that I know of no better 
descriptioa of her than is given in Marmaduke’s 
favourite names for her; he called her his ‘ fas- 
cinating panther,’ and his ‘tiger-eyed sylph,’ 
“She had completely enslayed Marmaduke 





ugh! At last I got up and went into the room, 





and as when a boy he had felt a peculiar passion 
for snakes and tigers, so in his manhood were 
there certain fibres which the implacable eyes of 
Mary Hardcastle made vibrate with a delight 
no other woman had roused. He was then only 
twenty-four, and in all the credulity of youth. 

‘“* Everything transpired accordingly to Mary’s 
wish, and at nine o’clock she contrived to slip 
away in the evening, unnoticed, to meet her 
lover on the sands. True, it was not moon- 
light. She had forgotten that the moon would 
not rise; but, after the first disappointment, 
she was consoled by the muttering of distant 
thunder, and the dark and stormy appear- 
ance of the night; a storm would have been 
& more romantic parting scene than any 
moonlight could afford. So when Marmaduke 
joined her, she was in a proper state of excite- 
ment, and felt as miserable as the most exacting 
school-girl could require. The sea, as it broke 
sullenly upon the shore, heaved not its bosom 
with a heavier sigh, than that with which she 
greeted her lover, and nestled in his arms. She 
wept bitterly, reproached her fate, and wished 
to die that moment. Marmaduke, who had 
never before seen such a display of her affection, 
was intensely gratified, and with passionate 
protestations of his undying love, endeavoured 
to console her. . 

‘But she did not want to be consoled. As 
she could not be happy with him, her only 
relief was to be miserable. Self-pity was the 
balm for her wounds. By making herself 
thoroughly wretched, she stood well in her own 
opinion. In fact, without her being aware of 
it, her love sprang not from the heart, but from 
the head. She was acting a part in her own 
drama, and naturally chose the most romantic 
part. 

“The storm threatened, but did not burst. 
The heavens continued dark; and the white 
streaks of foam cresting the dark waves were 
almost the only things the eye could discern. 
The lovers did not venture far from the house, 
but paced up and down, occasionally pausing 
in the earnestness of talk. 

‘Their conversation need not be recorded 
here; the more so as it was but a repetition of 
one or two themes, such as the misery of their 
situation, the constancy of their affection, and 
their sanguineness of his speedy return and their 
happy union.” 

‘What pity that one who can write so well 
should write so much to offend the judicious, 
and silence the voice of praise. 





CONVICT CLASS IN AUSTRALIA, 

(Col. Mitchell’s Australia; Third Notice: Conclusion.] 

AGREEABLY to our promise, we now conclude 
our Review of Col. Mitchell’s book, with his 
description of a portion of the companions 
chosen for his expedition. He goes to select 
them from the convict class; and says: 
“Tt was not easy to find one without a 
catalogue of offences, filling a whole page of 
police-office annals. Still there were redeem- 
ing circumstances, corroborated by physical 
developments, sufficient to guide me in the 
selection of a party from amongst these prisoners. 
With them, I mixed one or two faithful Rane 
on whom I knew I could depend, and two or 
three of my old followers on former journeys, 
who had become free. 

“This party of convicts, so organised, with 
such strong inducements to behave well, and so 
few temptations to lead them astray, may be 
supposed to have afforded a favourable oppor- 
tunity for studying the convict character. It 
may & asked by some, how such a party could 
have been made to yield submissive obedience 
for so long a period asa year, away from -all 
other authority than mere moral control. 


. 





Ashley. With the blood of the tropics in his 
veins, he had much of the instinct of the savage, 


This was chiefly because these men were placed 
in a position where it was so very clearly for 
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their own interest to conduct themselves pro- 
perly. Accordingly, the greater number, as on 
all former expeditions, gave the highest satisfac- 
tion, submitting cheerfully to privations, endur- 
ing hardships, and encountering dangers, appa- 
rently willing and resolved to do anything to 
escape from the degraded condition of a convict. 
But still there were a few, amounting in all to 
six, who, even in such a party, animated by such 
hopes, could not divest themselves of their true 
character, nor even disguise it for a time, as an 
expedient for the achievement of their liberty. 
‘These men were known amongst the rest as the 
‘flash mob.’ They spoke the secret language of 
thieves ; were ever intent on robbing the stores, 
‘with false keys (called by them screws). They 
held it to be wrong to exert themselves at any 
work, if it could be avoided; and would not be 
seen to endeavour to please by willing co-opera- 
tion. They kept themselves out of sight as 
much as possible; neglected their arms ; shot 
away their ammunition contrary to orders ; and 
ate in secret whatever they did kill, or whatever 
fish they caught. Professing to be men of ‘the 
Fancy,’ ‘they made converts of two promisin 
men, who, at first, were highly thought of, an 
although one of them was finally reclaimed, a 
hero of the prize ring, it was too obvious that 
the men, who glory in breaking the laws, and all 
of whose songs even express sentiments of dis- 
honesty, can easily lead the unwary and still 
‘susceptible of the unfortunate class, into snares 
from ‘which they cannot afterwards escape if 
they would. Once made parties to an nice 
against the law, they are bound as by a spell, to 
the order of flash boys, with whom it is held to 
be base and cowardly to act ‘upon the square,’ 
or honestly in any sense of the word ; their order 
professing to act ever ‘upon the cross,’ These 
men ‘were'so well-known to the better disposed 
and more numerous portion of the party, that 
the night-guards had to be so arranged, as that 
the stores or the camp should never be entirely 
in their hands. Thus a watch was required to 
be set as regularly over the stores, when the 
party was close to Sydney, as when it was sur- 
rounded by savage tribes in the interior.” 

Andtheseare tosupersede thenative Australian. 
“‘There is,” we are told, “ no subject con- 
nected with New South Wales, or Australia, 
less understood in England than the character 
and condition of the aboriginal natives. They 
have been described as the lowest in the scale of 
humanity, yet I found those who accompanied 
me superior in penetration and judgment to the 
white men co: ing my party. ‘Their means 
of subsistence and their habits are both extremely 
simple ; but they are adjusted ‘with admirable 
fitness to the few resources afforded by such a 
country, in its'wild state, What these resources 
are, and how they are economised by the natives, 
can only be learnt by an extensive acquaintance 
pve in ge 3, and aa cee of a few 
8 e on subj may hot 
be wholly devoid of hisieeene, ppd | 

“ Fire, kangaroos, and‘ human inhabi- 


» grass, 

tants, seem all dependent on each other for 
existence in Australia; for any one of these 
being wanting, the others could no longer con- 


tinue. Fire is to burn the grass, and 
form those o forests, in which we find the 
Jarge forest- aroo; the native applies that 
fire to the grass at certain seasons, in order that 
a young green crop may subsequently spring 
_ up, and so attract and enable him to kill or take 
the kangaroo with nets. In summer, the burn- 
ing of long grass also discloses vermin, birds’ 
nests, &c., on which the females and children, 
who chiefly burn the grass, feed. ‘But for this 
a process, the Australian woods had pro- 
bably contained as thick a jungle as those of 
New Zealand or America, instead of the open 
forests in which the white men now find grass 
for their cattle, to the exclusion of the kangaroo, 





which is well-known to forsake all those parts 
of the colony where cattle run. The intrusion 
therefore of cattle is by itself sufficient to pro- 
duce the extirpation of the native race, by limit- 
ing their means of existence; and this must 
work such extensive changes in Australia as 
never entered into the contemplation of the 
local authorities. The squatters, it is true, have 
also been obliged to burn the old grass occasion- 
ally on their runs; but so little has this been 
understood by the Imperial Government that an 
order against the burning of the grass was once 
sent out, on the representations of a traveller 
in the south. The omission of the annual periodi- 
cal burning by natives, of the grass and young 
saplings, has already produced in the open 
forest lands nearest to Sydney, thick forests of 
young trees, where, formerly, a man might 
allop without impediment, and see whole miles 
fore him. Kangaroos are no longer to be seen 
there; the grass is choked by underwood ; 
neither are there natives to burn the grass, nor 
is fire longer desirable there amongst the fences 
of the settler. ‘The occupation of the territory 
by the white race seems thus to involve, as an 
inevitable result, the extirpation of the abori- 
gines; and it may well be pleaded, in extenua- 
tion of any adverse feelings these may show to- 
wards the white men, that these consequences, 
although so little considered by the intruders, 
must be obvious to the natives, with their usual 
acuteness, as soon as cattle enter on their terri- 
tory. The foregoing journal affords instances of the 
habits of the natives in these respects. Silently, 
but surely, that extirpation of aborigines is going 
forward in grazing districts, even where protec- 
tors of aborigines have been most active; and in 
Van Diemen’s Land, the race has been extirpa- 
ted, even before that of the kangaroos, under an 
agency still more destructive. * * 

‘“‘ There is no country in which labour appears 
to be more required to render it available to, 
and habitableby, civilised men, than New South 
Wales or Australia, Without labour, the inha- 
bitants must be savages, or, at least, such help- 
less people as we find the aborigines. e 
squatters’ condition is intermediate, temporary, 
and one of necessity. That country without 
navigable rivers, intersected by rocky ranges, 
and subject to uncertain seasons, is unfavourable 
to agriculture and trade; to social intercourse, 
and to the moral and physical prosperity of 
civilised man. 

‘With equal truth it may be observed, that 
there is no region of earth susceptible of so 
much improvement, solely by the labour and in- 
genuity of man. If there be no navigable rivers, 
there are no unwholesome savannas; if there 
are rocky ranges, they afford, at least, the means 
of forming reservoirs of water; and, although it 
is there uncertain when rain may fall, it is cer- 
tain that an abundant supply does fall; and the 
hand of man alone is wanting to preserve that 
su and ate its use. In such a clime, 
and under such a sun, that most important of 
elements in cultivation, water, could thus be 
rendered much more subservient to man’s use 
than it is in other warm regions, where, if the 

eneral ‘vi tion be more luxuriant, the air is 
ess salubrious, Sufficient water for all p 
of cultivation, health, ‘and enjoyment, is quite 
at the command of art and industry in this most 
luxuriant of climates. Thus, the peculiar dis- 
advantages Australia presents in her wild state, 
are such as would-greatly enhance the value of 
such a country under the operation of human in- 
di . In -such‘a climate, for instance, an 
abundance of water would be found a much 
greater luxury when retained, distributed, and 
adjusted, by such means, to man’s uses, than 
where an abundance is but the natural product 
of cloudy skies and frequent rains. Where 
natural resources exist, but uire art and in- 
dustry for their development, the field is open 





for the combination of science and skill, the 

profitable investment of capital, and the usefy) 

= mee of labour, Such is New South 
es. 


“But the age of such adaptations there js 
still to come, e future is too much speculatd 
upon ; hence no system of agriculture has been 
yet adjusted to the peculiarities of climate and 
soil. Instead of studying and adopting the 
agriculture of similar climates, and the arts by 
which deficiencies in similar latitudes have from 
time immemorial been corrected, ‘irrigation, for 
instance, has not been yet attempted ; the natu- 
ral fertility of the soil has alone been relied on, 


to compensate, in favourable ‘seasons, for the | 


deficiencies of others, not favourable, perhaps, 
for the growth of wheat or barley, but the best 
imaginable for that of other kinds of productions, | | 
So generally available is the structure of the | 
country for the reservation of water by dams, 
that a small number of these might be made to © 
retain as much of the surface water as might 
even impart humidity to the atmosphere. This ~ 
is because the channels of rivers are in general © 
confined by high banks, within ‘which many, or 
indeed most of them, might be converted bya | 
few dams into canals. To such great purposes | 
convict labour ought to have been applied, had 
it been possible to have allowed colonisation 
and transportation to work together. But the 
undulations of the land present everywhere 
facilities for constructing reservoirs, which heavy 
showers would fill, and thus afford means suffi- 
cient for the. purposes of irrigation, were not 
labour now too scarce there, to admit of the 
progress of colonisation in a manner suitable tothe 
spirit of the age, andthe character of the nation. 

“The rich lands along the eastern coast, 
under a lofty range which supplies abundance of 
water for the purposes of irrigation, are well 
adapted for the cultivation of cotton and sugar, 
and, with labour, nothing could prevent these 
regions from being made extensively productive 
of both articles. Of the vine and the olive, it 
remains to be ascertained whether some parts of 
the country may not be made as productive as 
Andalusia, for instarice, is, in the same parallel 
of latitude, in the opposite hemisphere. The 
want of hands alone retards. the development of 
every branch of*production derivable from in- 
dustry in these regions. 

“Settled districts, back from the coast, at ele- 
vations of 1000 feet and upwards, have produced 
abundant crops of wheat of very superior qua- 
lity; and, but for the non-completion of the 
roads between these districts and the capital, in 
consequence of the withdrawal of convict labour, 
the progress of agriculture in its adaptation to 
the soil and climate, and, as a field for the em- 
ployment of British emigrants, had been much 
more advanced than it is there. 

“The roads which -were opened by the above 
means, or proposed to be opened, have become 
almost impassable, or remaim wholly so; and it 
is, therefore, the less surprising that the colonists 
look to the ‘possible introduction of railways 
with much interest. * * oA 

“On the whole, it may be said that the difi- 
culty of access to the best lands, from the want 
of good roads to them from the principal port, 
has, of late years, greatly impeded the intro- 
duction of immigrants to the rural districts, and 
added to the population of Sydney many indivi- 
duals who had Con brought to the colony at the 
public expense, for the assistance of settlers in 
the country.” : 

With these general remarks, so replete with 
information and advice for future government, 
and only referring to Mr. Kennedy's survey of 
the Victoria River, we take our leave of this 
useful and valuable work, which, we repeat, 
added to Leichardt’s intelligence, makes Aus- 
tralia, its capabilities and prospects, more com- 
pletely known than they have yet been. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CHARTER-HOUSE LIBRARY. 
(To the Kditor of the Literary Gazette.) 

Dear Srx,—Three months ago, you did me the 
favour to notice a communication in which I 
apprized you of the intention of the Charter- 

‘ouse Brothers, to lay the foundation of a 
Library-for their use. ill you be kind enough 
now to be the channel of recording our success, 
and the expression.of our grateful thanks? It is 

incipally to the booksellers and publishers of 
ores thatour gratitude isdue. Upwards of 600 
yolumes attest their liberality towards our under- 
taking, and their generous sympathy in an object 
now for the first time attempted bythe Carthusian 
Brotherhood. I sincerely trust that the mem- 
bers in these their latter days, will experience 
the calm satisfaction ‘which results from the 
companionship of books. 

e have the best prospect of increasing our 
collection, and we shall be grateful for any 
measure ofassistance. From one gentleman edu- 
cated at the school, we have received a valuable 

esent in books; and we have good reason to 

elieve that there are many others, who, remem- 
bering with affection the place of their ‘youthful 
studies, will help us when they are made aware 
of our usefal purpose. 

I am, Dear Sir, 
¥our obliged and faithful Servant, 
J.8. 


Charter-House, April 3, 1848. 


{In pointing attention for a moment to our correspon- 
dent’s letter, and bricfly recommending the object advoca- 
ted, we cannot but express our surprise that with a foun- 
dation so richly endowed as is Charter-House, and the 
Governors of which are amongst the highestand noblest of 
the land—a library such as is now in progress should 
never, so far as we can learn, have been previously at- 
tempted. We are aware that there is a library at the 
Charter House—a bequest, we believe, of the widow of a 
former master; but ‘we understand it is one of reference 
only, for students, and neither accessille to the Brothers, 
nor-useful if it were free. We can hardly imagine a com- 
munity in which books, asa source of recreation—or of re- 
ligious consolation even, was more required than this. To 
the gentleman who has, with so much zeal and persever- 
auce commenced the work, and in some measure 
removed the reproach of centuries of neglect, the thanks 
of the Brothers are especially due. We have had oppor- 
tunities of witnessing his energy in behalf of the struggles 
of the unfortunate, in one society in which he held at 
official appointment, and are glad to witness a similar per- 
severance in his Carthusian retreat. ‘The liberality of the 
London booksellers and publishers in answer to the 
appeal, is be ‘all praise, and deserves to' be thus pub- 
licly acknowledged.) 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
DIAMAGNETISM, 
M. Zawrepgsomi’s further researches classify 
ies as: 

Simple Magnetic.—Oxygen, iron, nickel, cobalt, 
copper, Osmium, iridium, rhodium, uranium, 
manganese, chromium, selenium, silyer, cad- 
mium, tin, gold glucinium, lantanium, yttrium. 

Simple Lnamagnetic.— Hydrogen, m, ni- 
trogen, sulphur, phosphorus, iodine, bromine, 
chlorine, boron, silicon, sodium, patassium, 
antimony, bismuth, zirconium, barium, stron- 
flum, molybdenum, tungsten, mercury, lead, 
tellurium, columbium, esium, aluminum, 
calcium.[And as soon as he obtains specimens of 
the other simple bodies which fall in the series, 
he proposes similarly to class them. ] 

Compounds Magnetic.—Oxide of man- 
ganese MaO*, oxide of chromium Cr* 0%, 
oxide of lantanium, oxide of titanium, oxide ot 
cerium Ce* O%, oxide of hydrated chromium, 
oxide of yttrium ¥O, oxide of glucinium, G*0%, 
“~_ of r PbO?, oxide ofantimony SbO°. 

Pmary Compounds Diamagnetic. — Carbonic 
acid gas, CO, carbure tetrahydrique CH‘; 
Wg dihydric CH?, chloride ‘sodium, 

aCh*, tantalic oxide TaO, magnesia MaQ, 
slemina Y strontian SrO, oxide of 

y HgO, oxide of merc 0? 
molybdate acti Mo0%, boric acid BO", A 


Protoxide of lead, PbO, antimoniac acid SbO*, 





tungstic acid, oxide of calcium CaO, carbonate 
of lime CaOCO?. 

Ternary Magnetic.—None observed. 

Ternary Diamagnetic.—Sugar C**H“O%, starch 
C#F2Ol, camphor CHO? , santonine C*H50, 
cantharidine CnogT804, salicine C%*H'*O™Pir,, 
citric acid C!H™*O", oxalicacid C#O*+4-2H20, tar- 
taric acid C8H®O", benzoic acid C“H503+-HO, 
succinic acid C®8H*O3, wax (C= 81°784; 
H=12°672 ; O—5*544), digitaline. 

Quaternary Magnetic.—None observed. 

Quaternary Diamagnetic.— 

Quinine C®H**N?02, morphine C*HN?208, 
strichnine C4H“*N4O,, veratrine C#H*#N20‘, 
delphine C*H#NO?, narcotine CH“°N2Q!2, 
amygdaline COH”NO, cafeine CsH®N?0?, 

Complex Magnetic.—None observed. 

Complex Diamagnetic—Nerves, muscles, blood, 
bone, eggs, alum ma et Ye 

From these experiments of M. Zantedeschi 
it results that :—Ist. the magnetic condition of 
inorganic bodies is much more extensive than 
has been hitherto thought, or than has been 
expressed by Faraday; 2nd. which is very 
remarkable, all organic bodies belong to the 
diamagnetic condition; 8rd. repulsive force 
inherent in molecules of matter is not general, 
but confined to the diamagnetic condition; 4th. 
attractive force results from the magnetic con- 
dition, or from the relative degree of the two 
conditions, in compound bodies. ‘ Wesce,” M. 
Zantedeschi adds, ‘that compounds of elements 
all magnetic, ought to be much more stable than 
those formed of mixed elements, or of elements 
wholly diamagnetic: and chemical experience 
paver § with these conclusions.”” M. Zantedeschi 


proposes to continue his researches. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

April J7th.—Professor Baden Powell, ‘On 
shooting-stars, and their connection with the 
solar system.” To the British Association at 
Oxford, in June last, Professor Powell gave an 
elaborate and minute history and account of the 
observations recorded, and of the theories ad- 
vanced, in ‘regard of those singular physical 
phenomena known as shooting-stars. On the 
present occasion he drew a well-selected and 
most interesting sketch of the acredited facts, 
and of ‘the prevailing theories, including the 
recent one set forth by Sir John Lubbock, ‘The 
established data were stated to be, that meteoric 
stones, spongy masses, and diffused matter or 
dust in considerable quantities, have fallen from 
the atmosphere. And the unsettled questions 
appear to be—whether shooting-stars are aste- 
roids, planetary bodies revolving round the sun 
in elliptic orbits, and only rendered visible to us 
at' the nodes, when the orbits of the earth and of 
these asteroids intersect, or whether they are 
satellites revolving rapidly round the earth in 
orbits more or less eccentric, and occasionally 
plunging into the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere ; whether their origin is the condensation 
of nebulous matter, *‘ star-dust,” “ world-dust,” 
or whether their masses were derived from the 
bursting of a planet; whether their luminosity 
is due to contaet with our gaseous atmosphere, 
or with an electrical atmosphere which may 
extend far beyond the limits of the gaseous one ; 
whether they are self-luminous, exploding like 
a sky-rocket, breaking into minute fragments, 
too small to be any longer visible to the naked 
eye; ‘whether they shine by their own light, 
and suddenly cease to be visible; or whether 
they shine by the reflected light of the 
sun, and cease to be visible by passing into the 
eatth’s shadow, by being eclipsed: whether 
meteors and aérolites are fragments detached 
from asteroids, and hurled to the earth by ter- 
restrial attraction; or whether they are conden- 
sations of diffused matter. ‘This latter view, a 
cosmical , including also the true asteroids 

" lessor Powell advocates, and he 





says, as there is no evidence of large solid 
masses moving through the planetary spaces, 
and many arguments against it, it seems more 
probable to imagine diffused matter in a highly 
electric state to encounter the earth’s electric 
action, and a discharge to ensue of greater or 
less violence, which, in its more intense degree, 
may suffice to attract together and condense, 
and even to fuse, the loose matter into larger or 
smaller masses or particles, which in that state 
fall to the earth; while, in the less intense con- 
ditions, there may be no more than an evanes~ 
cent flash, marked by atrain of light or the fall 
ofloose matter. In some cases, vast numbers of 
these lesser luminous exhibit,ons may take place 
together, from the passage of the same diffuse 
mass, which, under more energetic conditions, 
would give rise to only a few, or perhaps a 
single large luminous meteor, attended with the 
fall of a more or less condensed mass or smaller 
masses. 

The opinion first propounded by Chladni, and 
adapted by Humboldt, that shooting-stars and 
meteors are planetary bodies revolving round 
the sun, requires, it is considered, their number 
to be prodigious to satisfy the facts of observa- 
tion, and if such innumerable asteroids coy- 
tinually enter our atmosphere, and pass within 
a few miles of the earth, how is it they never 
come in contact with it. For, be it remembered, 
Mr, Strickland says aérolites are not regarded as 
being the shooting-stars themselves, but only 
as fragments left behind them in their course. 
“Can we suppose that our earth, a body of nearly 
8,000 miles diameter, should be incessantly 
forcing its way through showers of these planet- 
ary bodies, hundreds of which daily << 
in their circumsolar revolutions within from 16 
to 140 miles of the earth, and yet that they 
should never impinge upon its surface? Should 
we not in that case continually hear of these 
fiery masses, with diameters from 80 to 2,600 
feet, and velocities of 36 miles asecond, dashing 
into the body of our earth like cannon balls into 
an earthen rampart ?’’ Impressed with this .con- 
viction, Mr. Strickland originated the idea of the 
satellitary nature of shooting-stars and aérolites, 
and, to account-for the nearly periodical recur- 
rence of an increased number of meteors at cer- 
tain annual epochs, he conceives the electrical 
atmosphere of the earth to be from some annually 
recurring cause, temporarily extended, inter- 
secting the orbits of the satellites. 

The question of the origin of shooting-stars 
seems to have excited more controversy than any 
other; but for the solution of this difficulty Sir 
John Lubbock ———— we possess no data 
which do not apply equally to the moon and to 
the other bodies of the solar system. He treats 
them both as planetary and as satellitary 
bodies, and refers to the interesting calculations 
of M. Petit, not only as rendering probable the 
existence of small satellites, but tending to es- 
tablish the identity of a body revolving about 
the earth in about 3 hours 20 minutes. Sir J. 
Lubbock attributes their luminosity to reflected 
light, and their obscuration to eclipse. And it 
seems to him that the splitting of the falling- 
stars, like a rocket, and the trains of light, a 
phenomenon often witnessed, might, if other cir- 
cumstances were favourable to the explanation, 
be accounted for by supposing the star to graze 
the surface of the ow before absolute immer- 
sion. 

The views of Mr. Strickland and of Sir John 
Lubbock have appeared in the Philosophical 
Magazine for July 1846, and February 1848, 
respectively, but we do not think Professor 
Powell has yet published any paper upon this 
interesting subject, He is, however, the re- 
cipient of all observations which may be sent to 
him to Oxford (many having been already for- 
warded to him), and which will, from time to 
time, be printed in the Zransactions of the 
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British Association, where it is hoped also his 
own views and reports may be read in eztenso. 
We cannot conclude without referring to the 
remarkable memoir on shooting-stars, regular 
observations for four years, Coulvier 
Gravier, read to the British Association in 1845, 
and printed in full in the Literary Gazette, No. 
1487, vol. for 1845, p. 575 —We cordially concur 
with Professor Powell in hoping that we may 
again soon hear from M. Coulvier Gravier. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

April 11th.—Mr. J. Field, president, in the chair. 
Read, the second part of a communication made 
in the year 1841, descriptive of the “ Bann 
Reservoirs, County Down, Ireland,” by J. F. 
Bateman. A short abstract of the first part was 
given, showing the object of the construction of 
these reservoirs, which were undertaken with 
the view of regulating the quantity of water in 
the river Bann, and more effectually supplying 
water power to the flourishing and increasing 
establishments on its banks. ‘The continuation 
described the subsequent works, which consisted 
of the Corbet Lough Reservoir, which was 
designed as an auxiliary pound to receive the 
flood waters of the lower part of the river, and 
to retain the night water, to be discharged again 
during the day immediately above the more 
extensive mills on the river. A water course of 
considerable dimensions was constructed to effect 
this, and an embankment was thrown across the 
narrow outlet of the lake, the water being 
admitted through self- acting flood-gates, which 
closed as soon as the lowering of the river 
created a current in the contrary direction. The 
details of the construction of all these works 
‘were given, and it was shown by calculations 
based upon actual experiment, and observation 
of the quantity of water received, stored, and 
delivered from the reservoirs, that their con- 
struction had increased the value of the mill 
power of the river Bann full five-fold, at a com- 
paratively very insignificant cost. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 
OxrorD, April 6th, 1848.—The Rev. W. Sykes, M.A. 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, wa3 admitted 
ad eundum; and the eg eee were conferred : 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. E. B. Mynors, St. Mary Hall; 
Rev. R. H. Hooper, Lincoln; Rev. W. De Lancy West, 
St. John’s; Rev. 8S. G. Selwyn, New. 
Bachelor of Arts.—E. P. Green, Exeter. 
F April 10th.—The newly-appointed Regius Professor of 
Divinity has resigned the office of Public Orator. 
CamsBripGg, 4pril 7th.—The following degrees were 
conferred : 
Bachelor of Divinity.—Rev. J. Pulling, Corpus. 
Masters of Arts.—W. J. P. Burrell, J. W. Sheringham, 
St. John’s; Grand Compounders. 
Bachelor of Arts. —T. B. Kentish, Emmanuel, 
At the Congregation the grace was passed (see last 
L, G.,) for establishing a prize in honour of Mr. Adams. 
April 8th—The gold Medals given annually by the 
Chancellor of the University to the two commencing 
Bachelors who, having obtained the degree of Senior 
Optime at least, prove themselves the greatest proficients 
in classical learning, were this day awarded to: 
1. C. B. Scott; and 
2, B. F. Westcott, Trinity College. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 1st.—Professor H. H. Wilson in the chair. 
—tThe Secretary concluded the reading ofa paper 
from Mr, E. N. Walker, assistant to the British 
Consul at Fuh-chow-fuh, which was. com- 
menced at the preceding meeting of the Society, 
containing replies to a series of yn pro- 
 areg by Sir George Staunton. The paper re- 

tes to a variety of subjects conn with the 
habits and condition of the inhabitants of the 
city and neighbourhood, some of the most pro- 
minent of which we proceed to notice :—‘ The 
population of the city and suburbs of Fuh- 
chow-fuh amounts to at least half a million, 
only a very small proportion of which consists of 











sioner Lin was one, and was the son of an 
artificial flower-maker. The inhabitants are in 
general very dulland stupid ; butserious crimes are 
rare. Opium is very largely consumed by them ; 
and the evil consequences usually resulting from 
this baneful habit are clearly discernible in their 
appearance. From 75 to 80 per cent. of the adult 
males in the city, and about 30 per cent. in the 
villages are estimated to indulge in it; noris the 
habit confined to the male sex only, ‘The manu- 
factures and productions of the place are unim- 
portant, and unfitted for export. Timber is the 
staple of the maritime trade. No goods are im- 
ported by sea; but all articles of consumption, 
not produced at home, are brought overland 
from Canton and Amoy. English long and 
broad cloths are in common use ; but the cotton 
fabrics of America are preferred, as being 
stronger and warmer. At Ningpo, Russian and 
Prussian cloths nearly supersede all others. The 
irates, who abound on the coast, are very 
aring, and their depredations cripple the mari- 
time trade. Foreigners are in general disliked ; 


change has taken place in the conduct of the 
natives towards us, which was not anticipated by 
the most sanguine. The banking-houses are 
wealthy, and great confidence is reposed in them. 
Promissory notes are in extensive use; the 
value of silver varies greatly, and spurious 
imitations of the current metal abound. The 
people are, in general, tranquil under the pre- 
sent Tartar dynasty, but they are not reconciled 
to it, and the two classes do not intermix. A 
moral influence, however, governs the people, 
for there is no physical power capable of en- 
forcing any laws which might be unpopular. 
Bribery and corruption extensively prevail in 
the law-courts, and, in criminal cases, torture is 
employed to obtain confessions. The land is 
divided into small holdings, and there are no 
large proprietors. There are no general laws for 
the relief of the poor; but when rice is dear, 
the Government granaries are opened, and the 
grain sold at a reduced rate; money is scarcer 
and provisions dearer than formerly; mendicants 
are numerous and importunate, but very little 
heed is taken of them, and they are often suf- 
fered to lie down and die in the streets. Edu- 
cation is in a very low condition, and a know- 
ledge of reading and writing, confined to the 
merest necessities of ordinary commerce, affords 
the only evidence of any instruction. There are 
four charity schools in the city, but not more 
than 130 children in them. Religious ideas are 
very vague and latitudinarian, and the people 
are entirely free from bigotry. There was no 
Protestant missionary at the port till lately, 
when one from America ors Many of the 
inhabitants profess to be converts to the Roman 
Catholic faith, but they are, in general, ignorant 
of their new religion ; and, upon the whole, they 
constitute a worthless class, There are only two 
British subjects resident at the port, and these 
are masters of opium-vessels, who have no os- 
tensible occupation in the city. It will not, 
therefore,. be expected that any important ef- 
fects should have been produced upon the native 
manners by the influence of our more advanced 
civilization. There is much sociality among the 
middle classes, who, at certain seasons, meet by 
moonlight, and enjoy themselves with much 
glee, at different tables, supplied only with tea 
and tobacco. They are fond of dramatic repre- 
sentations, and fully partake in the periodical 
amusements and festivals which have been 
described by most visitants of the celestial 
empire,” 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


V.P., in the chair. Several associates were 





natives of the place, The well-known Commis- 


and the British Consulate was at first treated | © 
with contempt and disrespect, but of late a], 


April 12th. Council Meeting.—Sir W. Betham, | hi 


from the President on discoveries in the barrows 
neaf Scarborough ; from Mr. Price, on Roman 
remains at Bath ; from Mr. W. Meyrick, on the 
vestiges of an extensive ancient burial place in 
Orkney ; from Mr. —- on some British ums 
found in the manor of Wolphage South, in the 
parish of Brixworth, Northamptonshire ; from 
Mr. Rolfe, an exhibition of Saxon ornaments 
found in the Thanet. Notices of discoveries 
were also received from Mr. Bateman of Yol- 
geane, and Mr. Wire of Colchester; and also 
from a corresponding member in the west of 
France, announcing the discovery of the burial 
place of a Gallo-Roman painter, with the maté. 
riel of his profession, vases, paintings, colours, 
knives, &c, 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m,—British Architects, 8 p.m, 
—Chemical, 8 p-m.—Medical, 8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.— Horticultural, 3 p.m.— 
Civil Engineers, 8 p.m., “‘ Observations on the resistances 
to Railway Trains at different velocities.” By Daniel 


ooch. 

Wednesday.—Londou Institution, 7 p.m.—Geolozical, 
-m. 

Ficvediay.—-figve-Rapetion, 74 p.m. (anniversary.) 


Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 3} p.m.— Westminster Medi- 
cal, 8 p.m. 








PINE ARTS. 

NEW SOCIETY OF WATER COLOURS. 

The private view to-day will show that there is no 
falling off in the attraction of this society ; though 
we hear with regret, that five of their members, 
Messrs. Dodson, Duncan, Jenkins, Jutsum, and 
Topham, have unceremoniously deserted them, 
and joined their elder brethren. Our columns 
have always borne testimony to the industry and 
talents of these artists, and we are sorry we can- 
not commend, as right or honourable, the step 
they have taken. But it is consolatory to add, 
that a glance round the gallery enables us to 
say that Warren, Haghe, Absolon, Campion, 
Corbould, Fahey, Lee, Mrs. Margetts, Miss 
Egerton, Miss Setchell, Courbaux, Maplestone, 
Mole, Carrick, Penley, Rochard, Wehnert, Wei- 
gall, C. Davidson, Howse, Telbin, Vacher, Lind- 
say, and others, have so greatly exerted them- 
selves that there will not be a thought of 
anything missing from these walls. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 

[Second Notice.] 
Tue glowing and changeful pallet of Mr. Wool- 
mer, as usual adorns the exhibition with his 
many brilliant tints, thrown over subjects of 
various character. 75, ‘‘The Lake of Pergusa,” 
is a fine example, on a considerable scale, of his 
feeling for colour, and his executive power in 
spreading it harmoniously through the poetic 
imagining of Ovid; whilst 205 presents us with 
‘*The First Appearance,” several figures speaking 
in fanciful array and expression. ‘ A Summer's 
Evening ;” “A Wood in Holland;’’ “ The Alps;” 
323, “Reading Dante ;’’ 366, ‘“ Pilgrim at the 
Well;” 336, “The Duenna ;” 456, ‘The Bridge 
of Sighs ;” 475, “The Fatal Disguise ;”’ all dis- 
play similar talent, whether applied to the de- 
partment of landscape, or to pieces of life or 
classic invention. 
Mr. Clint is another of the contributors who 
for number and merit are found shining in every 
room. No. 30, “ Sunset on the Coast of York- 
shire,’’ is one of the most striking performances 
in the gallery, and has been truly observed to 
have an effect equal to Danby’s highest produc- 
tion. The gradation of the deep red sky is ad- 
mirable, and the melting of the tones through- 
out like a trumpet-sound dying intoa lute. 69 
and 169 show,the placid nooks of Hampstead ; 
and half-a-dozen views by sea and land, prove 
eee to nature is the artist’s mind, eye, and 
and. 
Nos. 31, 132, 288, 340, &c,, are nearly all little 
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ing and picturesque mill scenes ; but there is 
hardly an aspect of sweet and pleasing scenery 
which is not touched into fresh resemblance by 
is read ncil. 
ee 63, PTtalian Girl,” C. Baxter ; 83, “‘ Kate 
Kearney ;” 221, ‘An Exquisite Study ;’”’ 268, 
“Sad,” and 641, ‘‘ Happy Moments ;” 430, 
“The Wreath ;” 461, “The Fan,” and others, 
are delightful examples of the beauty and life 
with which Mr. Baxter endows his female heads. 
Th:y are peculiarly his own, and yet there is 
not only no mannerism, but on the contrary, 
great variety. The “Italian Girl” and ‘‘ The 
Wreath” are very happy ; and the pair of “ Sad 
and Happy Moments’’ would be enough to 
adorn. one of the prettiest boudoirs in England. 

“197, “A Merry Making.” T. Clater. A 
village festival, with many merry actors therein, 
and, as one of the boy spectators might say, “ all 
alive and kicking.” Every hint, look, and ges- 
ture of rustic revel seem to be well known to 
the artist, and yet there never is a single trait of 
vulgarity in his well handled pictures, among 
which the present deserves to stand, both for 
story and execution, as one of the best. 192, 
“The Evening Paper; 391, “A Turkish 
Courier ;’’ and several other works of a smaller 
size, prove that the artist’s fund of humour is 
not exhausted in his larger work, and in one or 
two instances that grace and taste are not incom- 
patible with general quality. 

No. 306, from Cowper’s ‘* Task,” “‘ Card Play- 
ing,” J. Gilbert, is one of the Leslie school, 
and not unworthy of the first class. The Para- 
lytic and Proxy, are almost painfully true to the 
ruling passion; but though the game is almost 
out, the antique costume and all the accessories 
areso cleverly rendered, that we forget the infirm 
delusion in their gaiety and the fiutter of the 
whole, It is an exceedingly well-painted effort. 

No. 318, near it, is ‘‘ Expectation,” J. Brooks, 
another exhibitor, not a member of the Society, 
but here also a may f allowed that fair place, 
to which the merits of his work so justly entitle 
it. For artistical design, careful manipulation, 
excellent colouring, and felicitous expression, 
we have seen few superior pictures from any of 
our highest names. If we say it might be hung 
by the side of the R.A. we have just named, or 
near Mulready, without having to fear censure, 
we are only giving the opinion which we think 
this most promising production deserves. There 
is no fear of this artist: he has but to go on, 

No, 156, “A Bye-lane,”” W. Shayer, will re- 
mind the amateur of some of the happiest effects 
of the Flemish school, from which the hint, so 
fortunately carried into effect, has been taken, 
76, and other genre pieces of rural life and 
scenery, in the artist’s popular manner, compare 
agreeably with the different forms that surround 

em, 

No. 47, “Preparing for May-day,”’ J. Gill, 
and 252, “ Playing at Forfeivs,” by the same, 
are capital representations of familiar scenes in 
domestic affairs, where merriment reigns. The 
subjects are truthfully treated and carefully 
painted in every part, 

Nos. 11, 128, 229, 248, &c., &c., are quiet and 
Sweet views of gentle English and Welsh land- 
Scapes, in which wood and water are copied in all 
their varieties, as light, shade, and atmospheric 
effects diversify the face of nature. 546, “A 
Cloudless Bay,” is a good example, and 578, “A 
Ferry-boat,” pulling back for passengers—one of 
lively interest, 

. Another of the same equable yet warm pencil, 
is H. J. Boddington, who in eleven landscapes 
displays a facile handling, a sunny disposition, 
and an ever pleasing choice of subject. 348, 

Stoke Pogis, Gray’s Elegy,” may be studied 
a8 @ fairsample of the whole. Mr. H. J. Pidding 
_— of our painters who delights in familiar 

umours, of which we have a number of in- 





in this exhibition, 114, “Rustic Court- 


ship ;” 214, ‘“*Timidity ;” 262, “The proposed 
Grand Junction Line;” 310, “‘ A Coup de Soleil , 
and others, are 1. t only laughable pictorial, but 
verbal jokes, plays upon words as well as can- 
vas. 537, “Tom Pipes’ Misfortune,” is a well 
told anecdote from ‘ Peregrine Pickle.” 

[To be Continued.) 


Sale of Pictures.—In the sale of the pictures col- 
lected by the late Mr. J. Newington Hughes, of 
Winchester, which was begun by Messrs. Chris- 
tie and Manson yesterday, and is continued to 
day, there are some works of a high class, and 
others which are very interesting. A number 
of ancient portraits illustrate the art at the period 
of their production; those connected with the 
MSS.¥* of the Fairfax family, frequently spoken 
of in the Literary Gazette, and which Mr, 
Hughes got, with other antiquities, from Leeds 
Castle, are of much historical curiosity. Several 
Teniers, of considerable value, attracted atten- 
tion, anda charming Cuyp was deliciously paired 
with an early Turner, No. 145, both of most 
Claude-like glow and sweetness. Another Turner, 
No. 147, a sea-piece, Sheerness, &c., with a 
squall and heavy cloud in front, and the dis- 
tance gilded with sunshine, is one of the finest 
specimens of that master, and altogether differ- 
ent from his later inspirations. Running over 
the catalogue we may notice No. 104, a striking 
portrait of Woollet, the engraver, by American 
Stewart; No. 108, Lady Hamilton, a beautiful 
sketch of a beautiful creature, by Romney; No. 
119, a good Wouvermans; No. 120, a most 
finished interior and true multum in parvo, of 
Antwerp Cathedral, by P. Neefs and Franks ; 
No. 134, a fair Terburg ; several Canalettis; No. 
142, a small, but clever Paul Potter (two 
Cows); 146, the Theory of Painting, a fine alle- 
gorical figure, by Reynolds ; and others by Van 
Goyen, Ostade, Vandyck, &c., &c. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 
Paris, April 11, 1848, 

Tue past week has been very calm, but the situ- 
ation of affairs remains the same. Every day 
some new banking or commercial houses sus- 
pend their payments; every day numerous ma- 
nufactories are closed. ‘The working classes 
show themselves even yet more admirable than 
before in their conduct. ne them- 
selves to the Republic for ee months of 
patient endurance; and they will keep their 
word. On the other hand, the Bourgeoisie stand 
in such dread of everything, that they seem 
bent upon burying or concealing their available 
capital: they think of nothing but flight ; and 
when by chance they do sleep, they forthwith 
dream of pillage and massacre. 

Our position wears a very serious aspect, I 
admit, but it does not yet justify these sinister 
apprehensions. The spirit of the masses is excel- 
lent, and order will not be violated, unless work 
be not reorganised by some contrivance. There 
—I cannot repeat this too often—there lies the 
danger. 

The only difficult and menacing question, is 
the social question. A weak minority pretends 
to translate the term “ Fraternity” by “* Commun- 
isme.”’ They will not succeed, I am convinced of 
it, in imposing their notions upon the majority ; 
but it is possible that they may, more than once, 
promote disorder, and impede its regular develop- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, one of the members of the 
Provisional Government, M. Louis Blanc, had, 
many years ago, written a work upon the * Or- 

anisation of Labour,’”’ and hastened, in the first 
os of the last revolution, to constitute, in the 
Palace of the Luxembourg, in the very hall in 
which were held the sittings of the Chamber of 
Peers, a Commissionof Artisans. His vanity is 
% fbey are, we hear, secured for the British Museum, 














as inordinately exuberant as his stature is ridi- 
culously sm He is so eager after notoriety, 
he entertains such monstrous confidence in his 
own capability, or, as he says himself, “ in his 
genius,’ that he would unhesitatingly say: 
‘* Let France perish, let ‘humanity perish, sooner 
than my opinion.”” Now, this obstinate and 
conceited dwarf, who, at this moment, is in pos- 
session of the eleventh portion of the dictatorial 
power, has sworn to organise labour in France, 
according to his notions, and every day he ag- 
gravates the evil of disorganisation. His ideas 
are so absurd and impracticable, that intelligent 
and sensible workmen begin now to laugh openly 
at them. They have dubbed him with the 
sobriquet of Chou-Blane. . 

Chou-Blanc, you are aware, is the term used 
for expressing a venture unproductive of results. 
Deserted by all bond fide artisans, M. Louis 
Blanc has made advances to the Communistes ; 
and he has, in his last speech, asked for absolute 
equality in wages. According to him, all men 
being brothers, the strong and adroit artisan 
ought to earn no more than the weak and awk- 
wardman. I need not, I suppose, describe the 
consequences to artisans, of such a system, if it 
were ever acted upon. Being all reduced to 
equal wages—just sufficient for their mainte- 
nance—they could no longer accumulate any 
savings, and not one of them would have any 
chance of ameliorating his condition. What 
advantage would they, then, derive from being 
clever and industrious >—they would never benefit 
by their exertions. The theory of M. Chou-Blanc 
would, consequently, if practically tried, have 
the inevitable effect of brutalising and enslaving 
the laborious classes. Toa certainty, the Na- 
tional Assembly will forthwith dismiss such 
theories ; but still, their dissensions, aroused at 
such a time, do much harm, On the one hand, 
they prevent the return of confidence, the 
revival of public credit, the resumption of indus- 
trious occupations; and, on the other hand, 
they contribute to disturb certain dispositions, 
and furnish evil passions with a pretext for agi- 
tation. 

The National Guard of Paris, which, from 
60,000 men, has been increased to 250,000 men, 
has elected its officers this week. These elec- 
tions, the first which have taken place in France 
in virtue of Universal Suffrage, were carried on 
with perfect order. Everywhere the Republi- 
cans have been in a majority. It has, however, 
been remarked, that barely one half of the elec- 
tors availed themselves of their privileges. 
Henceforth the most perfect equality will reign 
de jure as wellas de facto in the Garde Nationale. 
My captain is a journeyman printer, and my 
concierge is also my sergeant. Many an ex-peer 
of France will patrol under the command of his 
bootmaker, and be ordered out on guard by his 
tailor. The equality of rights,—the only one 
possible,—is now so rooted in our manners, that 
nobody attends seriously to these natural conse- 
quences of Universal Suffrage. 

Our correspondent notices the 2nd No. of the 
“Revue Retrospective,” and the “History of 
the Spanish Marriages,” which was found en- 
closed in two voluminous portfolios, abandoned 
by Louis Philippe in the Tuileries, and now left 
in the possession of the Attorney-General, at 
the Court of Appeal, in Paris. 

The papers have been translated in the Eng- 
lish daily Journals, 

I should like to give you some account of two 
National representations which have just been 
given at the Theatre de la Republique, and the 
Lheatre de la Nation (The Theatre Francais and 
the Opera.) All the pieces of these two theatres 


were numbered, and the tickets sent to the 12 
Maries of Paris, and were drawn for by lots by 
all poor citizens in virtue of a decree of the 
Minister of the Interior, who had authorised the 
Directors of these two National Establishments 
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tuitously, with the elite of their 
a works of the best authors of the 
stage. These two representations paased 

off very quietly. The Theatre de la Republique 
yed Horace and the Malade I inaire ; the 
re de Nation gave the Muette de Portici, and 
several ballet:scenes in the way of dancing. In 
addition to this, a new Cantate was sung at the 
Theatre de la i which Mme. Pauline% 
Viardot Garcia had set to music, and which ob- 
tained a a suceess. Lastly, the play which 
began with a rather insignificant prologue of 
Sand, Le Roi attend, concluded with 

the Marseillaise, After the ogee pe a young 
ee e, and, presenting 
Rachel with some aout demition used to 
fling them in the face of actresses), he requested 
her, in the name of the people, to sing the last 
verse. again. Before separating, all the specta- 

tors made a-collection for the poor. 

I will conclude with announcing to you that 
M. L’Abbé Chatel, founder of the “French 
Catholic Church,” ‘intends requesting the 
National Assembly, amongst other reforms, to 
replace “* Hell,” “Paradise,”’ and “‘ Purgatory,” 
by two centre piecés: “Heaven” for the just, 
and ‘La Géhenne” for sinners. 


to represent 


GERMANY, 

We make the subjoined extracts from letters 
written by a distinguished German professor at 
Elberfeld, during the last.eventful:month ; and 
we think the statements and opinions of an 
individual so.competent to form a correct judg- 
ment, will be deemed of considerable importance 
at this moment, 

* The — are for ever proclaiming liberty 
—singing, shouting, fighting for liberty. The 
ty te at it more han Shy years, But mee 
Say cones get is liberty; because they do not 
snderstand what it is. They are like the Irish 
in hoping for a panacea. for all their social evils, 
from political reforms which can be obtained by 
banqueting, hifying, rioting, mobs, and 
anarchy. In France one bad government will 
probably succeed another, and perhaps not one 
atom better, and that will be the result and re- 
ward for all the sacrifices made and required to 
be made,” 

‘“March 23rd.—You have no doubt heard a 
great deal.ofthe doings.in Germany. I hope 
much.from the present:movement. The requests: 
of the people are both just and unanimous, and 
therefore must succeed, Theyrequire above ali 
things that Germany should be United; that 
there should be one Legislative assembly 
for the whole of Germany, as well as one 
Executive, To form the seems to be 
a greater difficulty than the former. The 
King of Prussia, though reluctant to come 
forward, has been forced at last to adapt 
his policy to the emergency. The dreadful: 
occurrences at Berlin, on the 18th, were occa- 
sioned by the tardiness of the King, and perhaps’ 
by the secret designs of his brother and presump- 
tive heir, the unpopular Prince of Prussia. All 
the.odium has turned against him; the King is 
again po . I hope and trust that but one 
spirit will pervade the German Diet, at Berlin,: 
and that they will speedily frame that constitution: 
for Germany which is so ardently desired by the 
nation—a legislative assembly after the mode! 
of the English Parliament for the whole ot! 
Germany, and the King.of Prussia* at the head 

4 of German: 


Central 
ae Te ey ; 
April 1st.—As to our prospects of political 
reform ‘they are-still doubtful. One iemenes 
differeuce'between Germany and Franee is, that 








*The writer. it should be remember , 
lect, LG, - ed is a Prussian sub- 


with us the reform is entirely, or at least princi- 


pally, a political one, whilst in France it is social. 
L 


here, all the relations of labour and capital, 
servant and master, are unsettled and upset, 
and the wildest chimeras about the “‘ organisa- 
tion of labour,” and what the State ought to do, 
are bewildering people’s heads, and giving a 
pretence to idlers and rascals to plunder industry, 
honesty, and economy. The State is to do every 
thing. It isnot only to protect life and property, 
and lend its aid to forward the national industry 
and national education, but it is actually to 
supply work and wages for every body, to manu- 
facture everything, to supersede all private 
undertakings, to be the only producer and seller 
of everything : itis to be the Master of the National 
Workhouse. And alas! workhouse inmates 
must the whole nation soon be, if they go on 
with such suicidal madness, I expect, however, 
that the populace of Paris will soon find an 
opposition in the provincial towns and country 
people; and then perhaps we shall have a 
spectacle in France such as we have had for so 
many years in Spain. 

“With us in Germany the case is very 
different. A few hair-brained fellows, in- 
deed, have called for a republic. Our political 
and other refugees in Paris have set up 
that cry, but they have only made them- 
selves ridiculous. Our Germans have. no 
longing after utopian beatitude. They want 
to have their grievances redressed, and those 
promises fulfilled which were solemnly made to 
them by their princes. The workmen in the 
most important manufacturing towns in Germany 
have not preferred one unreasonable demand. 
‘They have not even asked for higher wages and 
less work, but chiefly for security against arbi- 
trary and vexatious stoppages; for a tribunal 
composed of mill-owners and workmen to try 
all grievances; tor the giving of reasonable 
notice before men are dismissed, and similar 
arrangements, all of which demands have been 
readily and gladly conceded. 

“The peasantry in some parts of Germany 
have likewise risen to have their just grievances 
redressed. It was in those parts where they 
still were oppressed by feudal burdens; in 
Suabia, Thuringia, also in Hanover, and Silesia. 
We have got a great many so called ‘ Mediatised 
Princes,’ who were formerly Sovereign Princes, 
and have still kept certain rights, such as those 
of judicature in their several dominions ; being 
landlords and judges at the same time, and hav- 
ing power to claimcertain taxesand dues,enjoying 
also certain privileges, for instance, thatof preserv- 
ing and killing game on the poor peasants’ fields. 
They have to a-great extent been petty tyrants, 
and drawn upon them the just hatred of their 
respective subjects. All their oppressive privi- 
leges will now be swept away, as chalk with a 
wet sponge, 

“As for the political reforms, generally 
demanded throughout Germany, they are all in 
one direction: a real union of all the German 
States, and free institutions. The most difficult 
question to settle is that about the head ot the 
Union. Is it to be a President, chosen petiodi- 
cally, as in America, or is it to be an hereditary 
Prince? I am decidedly in favour of the latter 
plan, and without hesitation would give my vote 
to the King of Prussia, the most powerful, in- 
telligent, liberal prince in Germany; and one, 
who by the individual power of his own 
dominions is best qualified to take the lead in 


re-| the whole of Germany. I have, however, very 
i] little hope that the jealousy of the Austrian 


and Bavarian Cabinets, and the stupidity of the 
Roman Catholic population in Southern Ger-- 
m:ny, roused to action by their priests, will allow 
the protestant King to take the Imperial Crown 
of Germany. It may be, that for the present a 
President may be chosen for five years, but 
before those five years are over, the King of 





and his 


Prussia, 1 hope, will occupy that place, 
In a week or two all must be 


heirs after him, 
decided.” 

The Continental Universities, such as—1, Git. 
tingen; 2. Brussels, and 3, Vienna, continue to 
present singular appearances in reference to the 
political movements of the passing hour. On the 
18th ultimo, the students left the first in a body, 
on being refused an entire ae in_its policy, 
and having Municipal substituted for Hanoverian 
laws. The reform being now conceded, it is 
hoped ‘the alumni will return to their studies, 
At Brussels the senior students have petitioned 
for the re-opening of their school; suspended 
during the disorders in that city. And in Vienna 
the Emperor has granted the demand for plenary 
freedom of instruction, which was communi- 
eated by Baron Von Pillersdorf to the students, 
all drawn up under arms, and received with 
shouts of applause, 

International Copyright.—(From the New York 
Courier and Enquirer.)—Mr, Butler King, of 
Georgia, by leave, presented a memorial of John 
Jay, and also the memorial of William C, Bry. 
ant, and others, all of the city of New York, 
praying for the passage of an international copy- 
right law ; which were severally ordered to be 
referred to a select committee. March 22nd, 1848, 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE IRISH AMELIORATION SOCIETY. 
Havine had the pleasure of perusing another 
recent letter from “‘ Fatraer Maruew’ on the 
subject of this Society, we have requested a 
copy of it, feeling that the following sentiment 
which it expresses should be engraved on the 
minds of all who desire Ireland’s welfare, and 
would go the right way to accomplish it—“ A11 
THAT OUR LABOURING POPULATION REQUIRE 10 
MAKE THEM CONTENTED AND HAPPY Is, REMUNE- 
RATIVE EMPLOYMENT.” 

This is the plain and simple truth, spoken by 
one who knows more of the feelings and cha- 
racter of the mass of the Irish population than 
perhaps any one else;—one who has been 
amongst them from his childhood—has given 
heart and mind and property for their good—and 
who, by his vast experience and knowledge of 
their “woes and wants,’’—their vices and their 
virtues—succeeded in accomplishing the greatest 
good that ever was conferred upon them since 
they were a people. 

He has rescued the miserable Irish from their 
vice of drunkenness—may his words aid now, in 
rescuing them from want, by “ remunerative 
employment,’’—for it cannot be doubted for a 
moment, by any who think of Ireland’s position, 
that nothing elise will produce her pacification 
and welfare. The letter is annexed : 

Cork, 5th April, 1848. 

My pear Frienp,— Accept my grateful 
acknowledgment of the very interesting publica- 
tion on the state of Ireland, which you have had 
the kindness to send me. They are eminently 
calculated to promote the laudable object con- 
templated, and in the success of which I feel 
deeply interested. 

All that our labouring population require, to 
make them contented and happy is, Kemunerative 
Employment, 

Contident that the measures adopted by the 
Committee of the Irish Amelioration Society will 
tend materially to benefit this country, and 
assuring you of my anxiety tosee the project m 
full operation, 

Lam, with high respect, 

Dear Mr. Rogers, 
Your’s devotedly, 
Txz0BALD MATHEW. 

Jasper W. Rogers, Esq. 

THE DRAMA. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The most remarkable 
feature of Thursday’s performance, was the first 
appearance this season of the great singer, La- 
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plache. In consequence of the indisposition of 
Sionora Cruvelli, Lucrezia Borgia, in which he 
was to have been the Alfonso, was postponed to 
this evening. To make up for the loss, a scene 
from the Matrimonio Segreto, was given, affording 
this renowned artist an opportunity of caer: 
iag his rich vocal, and dramatic powers. ng 
aidreiterated plaudits greeted him. 

Covent Garden Theatre.— Royal Italian Opera. 
—Cenerentola announced ‘for bo ae | last, did 
not come off, why, we are not told. On Thurs- 
day, Don Giovanni was performed for the first 
time this season, but not under the most favour- 
able auspices, for at the eleventh hour a placard 
informed us that Grisi was too unwell to sing, 
and that Madame Castellan would undertake 
the part of Donna Anna ; Mario sang for the first 
time this seasonin his customary role of Don Otta- 
vio, Tamburini as the Don, Persiani as Zerlina, 
Corbari as Elvira, Rovere as Leporello, and 
Polonini as Masetto, for which Tagliafico was an- 
nounced ; Sig. Rache was, according to the 
bills, the Commandatore. 





















audience were evidently disappointed at not 
finding Grisi in Donna Anna, and though 
Madame Castellan sang excellently, yet her 
voice does not possess the requisite endurance 
for some of the music, more especially in that of 
the long scena when she describes the death of 
her father to Don Ottavio: she sang the “non 
mi dir” very evenly and with nice expression. 

Persiani was not so successful as usual in 
Zerlina, the charming “ batti batti” and ‘ vedrai 
earino,” generally so exquisitely sung by her, 
were but ineffectively given. Corbari is gaining 
in reputation, she sings carefully, perhaps 
too precisely for expression. 

Tamburini is the Don Giovanni, par excellence, 
his acting is perfect, and his singing now only 
inferior to that of the Tamburini of other days. 
We have great fault to find with Rovere as the 
Leporello, he mistakes the opera for a low 
comedy, and is perpetually distracting the atten- 
tion in important scenes by his nonsensical 

imaces, odd noises and antics; the statue- 
scene, which really contains some fine music and 
acting, was completely ruined by him; he 
neglects the music of his part, and obscures it by 
sort of grinning, ranting method of utterance, 

uite inadmissible in a d serious opera. 
e Statue part last season so perfectly done by 
Tagliafico, was abominably sung and acted, in con- 
sequence of which the last grand scene was also 
completely spoiled ; nothing but the splendid 
play of the band, always so excellent, made 
it intelligible, The finale of the first act, so cele- 
brated for its tremendous dramatic and musical 
power, was, indeed, scientifically sung, nothin 
could be grander. The opera was performed 
with the bands on the stage as before with every 
perfection of mounting, but it is not so satisfac- 
tory as in the cast of last season, and so the 
audience seemed to think, for it was not hailed 
with the enthusiasm so usually shown at this 
house, 
ee 
MUSIC. 
_ _ PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tar third concert on Monday gave us as the 
principal works the Haydn Symphony in D., No. 
18; the No. 7, in A’ of Beethoven; and the 
Concerto inC minor for pianoforte and orchestra 
(Beethoven), All these five compositions were 
beautifully treated by the masterly players of 
the band under Costa’s excellent direction. The 
Maye which was played by Madame Dulc- 
aig ne as it 18 in conception, was finely given ; 
its great beauties in execution and expression 
Were beautifully rendered. A chorus of Der- 
avai Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens,” 
mg composition, was very effectivel 
fae and encored. ‘The 1 3 Gucel 
om Schiller’s Poem “To the Sons of Art,” by 















































The performance passed off but flatly, the |; 


‘Mendelssohn, with horn and trumpet accumpa- 
niment, was not at all satisfactorily sung, and is 
altogether unsuited to such classical concerts as 
‘these ; it is evidently intended only to be sung 
in the open air, or a very large hall. Spohr’s 
overture “‘ Du Beygeist,” is another very nois 
— which might have been well omitted. 
‘Miss Duval. sang Mozart’s charming aria 
‘*L’addio,”’ with great taste and careful expres- 
sion ; and Mr. Calkin sang the air, ““O God, 
‘have mercy,” from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ St. Paul,” 
‘but without doing justice to the composition ; it 
requires a more massive treatment than his voice 
enables him to give. Being the evening of the 
eventful day of the Chartists, Costa very cleverly 
gave the National Anthem, which was done in 
the most grand and enthusiastic manner, by the 
whole band, chorus, and audience, every senti- 
ment being taken up with the most downright 
applause. Indeed we never remember to have 
witnessed a more striking exhibition of loyal 
feeling. 








VARIETIES. 


The Royal Free Hospital observed its anni- 
versary at the London Tavern on Thursday, the 
Earl of Harrowby presiding, and a company of 
between two and three hundred under his sceptre. 
The proceedings of the evening went off in a very 
gratifying manner and a large subscription was 
handed in. It appeared that the debt which 
weighed so heavily on the establishment had been 
much reduced, and would be extinguished in a 
few months; when new wards would be re-opened 
and relief extended to a much more numerous 
class of sufferers. Last year 22,021 were suc- 
coured, 

The London Hospital Anniversary Festival was 
also held in the same spacious Tavern, on the 
same day. M. W. Cotton, late Governor of 
the Bank, presided, and the proceedings were 
of a similar nature. The resources of the House 
to provide and serve up two such entertainments 
simultaneously, deserves remark, especiall 
as- both were done in a handsome style, wit 
excellent cookery, and good wines. Such 
creature comforts, we are inclined to think, 
are not bad stimulants to Charities; and as 
the parties were separating, content with them- 
selves, and the Hospitals liberally helped, it 
might have been sung from the ballad : 

Above! Below ! Good Night! 
All’s well! All’s well. 
8277 accidents were brought in last year, but the 
fundswere so limited as to force the rejection of 
many others. 

Australian Emigration.—A meeting to pro- 
mote this most important measure took place in 
the Rooms of the Royal Society of Literature on 
Wednesday ; the Hon. Francis Scott in the 
chair. We are tow to take up the subject 
at large, and need only now remark, that reso- 
‘lutions were carried and very interesting 
accounts given of the condition of the colony“and 
‘its wants, pe 

Shakspere’s House Fund.—The amateur actors 
have, we understand, proposed to perform the 
‘*Merry Wives of Windsor,” and “Every Man 
out of his Humour,” at London, Birmingham, 
and Stratford-on-Avon, in aid of the fund for 
the preservation of Shakspere’s House. This 
proposal, however, has been accompanied by a 
condition that in the event of an endowment 
being formed, the management of the House at 
Stratford shall be offered to Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles. The performances in London are 
-~ to take place on the 15th or 17th of 

ay. 

Monastic Ink,—Under this title, and sold in 
curious antique bottles, representing a jolly monk 
(as if he had another sort of liquid im his hands) 
we have a new, or rather a revived ink, for the 
story is told, that “amongst a quantity of ancient 





Mss. recently discovered in an old house near 





Newhaven, was one now in the ion of Mr, 
Harrison, of the Strand, which is a receipt for 
makynge of blacke incke,”’ which, unlike most 
antiquarian discoveries, has been made practically 
useful in being concocted and sold by the spirited 
owner. We find it to flow readily from the pen, 
and shall certainly write all our old chronicling 
and archeological articles and criticisms, with 


the appropriate fluid; which may now fairly 
look forward to three centuries o — use, 
after its three centuries of oblivion. Among the 


ingredients are roseyne and ivorie, converted into 
black by being burnt on dry wood. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Adams’s (H. G.) Story of the Seasons, cloth,. 2s. 6d. 
Anglo-Saxon Version-of the Gospels, post 8vo, cloth, 8. 
Art Union, 1847, 4to, cloth. 
Aunt Jane’s Budget of Stories, square, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Autobiography of a Working Man, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 
Baly’s (W.) Supplement to Muller’s Physiology, vol. 2, 

8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 
a Practical Sermons, 2 vols, 8vo, cloth, 3rd edition 

8. 

British Harmonist, 2 parts, each 6s. 
De la Voye’s Pictorial French Grammar, cloth, 2s. 
Dickens’ (Mrs. €. B.) Three Letters on Confirmation 

12mo, 2s. 7 
Edwards’ (F. 8.) Campaign in New Mexico, 8vo, cloth, 5s° 
Florigraphia Britannica, vol. 3, 8vo, cloth, 30s. ; coloured’ 


£2 17s. 6d. 

Flower’s (W. B.) Reading Lessons for Upper Classes, 
bk., 12mo, cloth, 3s. 

Gitford’s (Isabella) Marine Botanist,12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Goldsmith’s (Oliver) Life and Adventures, by J. Forster, 
8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Herbert’s (Geo.) The Temple; Sacred Poems, &c., 32mo 

6d 


8. . 

Herbert’s (Geo. ) Priest to the Temple, 32mo, 2s. 

Hoffmeister’s (Dr.) Travels in Ceylon and Contimental 
India, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Hook’s (Dr. W. F.) Sermons on Our Lord’s Miracles, 
vol, 2, 12mo, cloth. 

Howard’s Lectures on Painting, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Isle of Arran ; a Poem, royal 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, 32mo, bd, 2s. 

Lardner’s Euclid, Svo, bds, 6s. 

Lloyd’s (Kev. J. F.) Parochial Psalmist, 2nd edition, 
12mo, cloth, ls. 6d. 

Maberley’s (Mrs.) Fashion and its Votaries, 3 vols, post 
8vo, £1 Lls. 6d. 

McCheyne’s Memoirs, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Mount’s (Rev. C. M.) Guide to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, post 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

New ‘lestament in English, translated by Wicklyf, small 
4to, £2 2s. 

Paget’s Memoranda Parochialia, 3rd edition, tuck, 3s. 

runes of the Archaeological Institute of Yorkshire, 
— 1846, 20s. 

Prout ( Dr.) on the Stomach, 5th edition, 8vo, cloth, 20s. 

Pusey’s Sermons, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

bncclieationn of Rifleman Harris, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Reynolds’ (Bp.) Select Meditations, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Richter’s (J. P.) Discourse on Immortality of the Soul, 
12mo, 28. 6d. 

Rickman’s Architecture, 5th edition, 8vo, cloth, 2ls.. 

Sansoms (Oliver) Life of, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Sargent’s (G. E.) History of Bunyan, 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Smyth’s French Revolution, 3 vols, 8vo, cloth, 2nd editien 
£1 11s. 6d. ’ 

Stoddart’s (Rev. S.) The Sinner Guided to the Sayiour 
12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Stovel’s (Rev. C.) Baptismal Reconciliation, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Wedgwood’s Development of Understanding, 12mo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, by Long, 12mo, 5s. 

Young’s (T.) Outlines of History of Ireland, 18mo, ‘cloth, 
2s. 6d 


Yearsley, on the Throat, 3rd edition, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
———————— SSS 
DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 


1848. h. m. 8. 1848. i. m & 
Apr.15 . . . 1159570) Apr. 19 . . . USD OS 
16... — 59 4.4 20... — 58 474 
17. - . — 59 280 21. - — 58 a7 
1. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Foreign Correspondence this week will be found 
ot much interest, and as it is derived from no common 
sources, we would poiit attention to it. 

The report of the meeting of the Freemasons of the 
Church in our next. 

In our notice of the clearance and establishment of saw- 
mills on the Saguenay, the name of one of the enterprisin 
gentlemen who carried through this great work shoul 
have been “‘ Cowie,” not ‘\Dowie.”—(See L. G. p. 235.) 

120* Jur last number, 119, Enlarged Series, by an ex- 
traordinary oversight, was numbered “120,” and we have, 
to make the necessary distinction, added a star to the 
present number. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
M. THALBERG. 


Grand Sacred, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
CONCERT, 
ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 171s. 


Ys is respectfully announced, that on Monpay 
ett ey 
US, &c., on which oc 
“M - TH a LBERG 
will rome the following Pieces :— 
1.—Grand. Concerto in C Minor, 
eT on mrs from Mozart's “Don Gio- ita 
—Fantusis on Sul jects, from Auber's “‘Massan ello, » Thaler 
— Leider Ohne ° ydelssohn. 
The Vocal Part will inchade: — 
Tavo.ix Sang Scuwartz, ae sng My and 
; ARDONI Signor UZZANI 
Bovcuz, Signor esas, aad 
tain oo om = Rossini’ 
Weber, iBone 2 &e.; 
— executed by 


Balfe. 


Eten Bsg.uxrt!, sua 

OF ADMISSION. 
- 2 ee 3 Guineas. 

58. Oa. 

— Od. 

i. % . 6d. 
Doors open at Half-past geven the Concert to ape at 
t 


lock. 
N.B.—A SECOND GRAND CONCERT will be presented on 
‘Wepnxspar Moanina, April 19th. 1848. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


iy tendeigniyney CONCERT. 
rs have the honour to announce that the GRAND 
EVENING CUNCERT will take place at the gg Italian Opera, 
NEXT TUESDAY, APRIL 18th, 1848. 
The Programme will include ROSSINI’S celebrated 
STABAT MATER, 
And the CONCERT supported by the following Eminent Artistes ;— 
tom. aeeaay 
Madame IANI, 
Madame RONCONI, ‘Madile. STEFFANONI, 
Madiie. CUKBARI, Madame CASTELLAN, 
anD 
Madile. ALBONI, 
Signor MARIO, 
Signor SALVI, or RONCONI, 
Signor TAMBURING 
ignor MARINI, Bigot ROVERE, 
mene TAGLIAFICO, ae POLOMINI 
Bignori LUIGI MEI, CORRAUI-SETTI, & LAVIA. 


In addition to the above unrivalled Artistes, — Directors hn mucha 
, Pleasure in stating that they have entered inyo an with 





April 17th, will = ivena GRAND CONCERT, with 
ESTRA, CHORG casion 4 


ARGUS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament, 5 & 6 Will. 4, c. 76. 
Tuomas Fanncoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
Witt Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. a Alderman, 


William a 
. ee Mhoinas Kelly, Beg Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pit. thier, 


Edward Ba 
Thomas Camplin, “i Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. is Pocock, ps 
Rupert Ingieby, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson , Esq., 2. Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 


Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
of premium which is compatible with the safety of the Assured, and 
which is, in ei ect, equivalent to an annual bonus. ‘they have like- 
wise the secu. ity of a large ee capital—an Assurance Fund 
of a quarter of a million, and an annual income of £65,00), arising 
from the issue of nearly 60v0 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure £100. 
Age. For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. 





£0 17 3 £1 ll 10 
.e 2 2 2 7 
5 0 6 2 14 10 

1M il 4 01 
324 6 0 Ww 


One-half of the “whole term” premium may remain on credit for 
seven ones, 8 one-third of the premium may remain for life asa 


debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,, or may be paid off at any time 
without notice. 


Policies assigned as a security to others will not be rendered void 
in consequence of death by eye duelling, or by the hands of 
justice. In case of ve causes, where the Policies 
_ not assigned, the gross ‘mount of Premiums received will be 

**Glalns ‘paid in one month after proofs have been approved 

The Medical Officers attend oes at a quarter before two o'clock, 
and Policies issued the same day. 

EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


UN ITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. ge pp argg mt ree Pall-mall, London : 97,George- 
Dee anbargh 5 12,8 e: oe bape jot mned Glasgow ; 4 , College green, 
IN 1841 the Company adios a bonusof 2 per cent. 


per annum on the sum assured to all policies of the ticipatin; 
Eines from the time they were adiocted, ween Tn 


When the insurance is for life, only one-half the annua) premi' 
need be forthe first five years. - sic 
ed on application to the p Ravttent 
mall, London, where all 





Every information will be 
tor, No. 8, Sraneae Senet, Pall- 
prospectuses, &c., may be 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
aR AtRh Couette nek FOURIER Ma 
on Mon ext, tl it. t 

53, Pall Mall, ‘Admission 1p. Catalog uckenpatibrremeas 


JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 
HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has weer in practice a! bes beneficial effects on 











Monsieur EMILE PRUDENT, 
(the renowned Pianist, tp a= =. ee appearanee in Eng- 
Conpucror, alien COSTA. 
PRICES oF ADMISSION : 
Boxes - - = Tan gaa ° - 
Ditto, - - eo ae 
Dito, - - i in Amphitheatre Stalls, 
Orchestra Stalls, 010 $ Pit ek i 
Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 
THE CONCERT WILL CommENCE aT SEVEN o’crocx. 
Tickets, Boxes, Stalls, &c., may be secured on a at the 
Box-Office, and at the principal Libra:ies and booksellers. 





GRIsI as NORMA, Jenny Lind in the character 
of the F: del Eaward the Sixth, the beney ekent 
ames se ae Heroes 


ms of the cuticle. The “ Cosmetic 
a Soar, for the habitual use of of the toilet, is found to 
most delicate skin ; or in Eo nursery, for a 

Suavine Soar” is peculia: ly bland and paleaite, allaying the irri- 
tation feltin the seer of the pareaty alkaline compositions. 
with petroleum, named 








more 
“* DisPENSARY Soar,” for i 
of long standing ; and, ne? experience in several Public eH 
where it has employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an 1 *— r) ic for, and a complete protection against, 
the troublesome —_a known as ringw 

e Dispe: , being at a moderate price is available for 
all classes; and Looe ‘with geet success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases ; > use of it may, in 7 cases of 
typhus and other gi tidote. 








R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER 70 HER MAJESTY. 
12, anp 13, Ticusoang Staset, KeoEnt’s Quapnanr. 





and magnitice: ¢ dresees, & > for ‘the 
tll —_. | “and from 7 a 1 1 navy 17} 


e 
BONS, Saxeen, Bal bse is one of ,the best exhibitions 


in the metropulis.’ nthe + 


THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
Soon Bape ot 

Having been GREATLY 

THEA HEATR. &e.. ay vil 

HUNDRE VinIzOR: 

inst. with numerous I Nene 


‘TIES. 
yO 


BRTIsH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 


Gallery for the Exhibition “and Sale of the Works of 
British Artists, & open daily from ten till Ave. 


Admission Is. Catalogue 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


ROxAL LITERARY FUND: instituted 1790; 
incorporated 1818., for the Protection and Relief of Autho: 
ae at eee, and their families, who may be in want or die- 
—— a Most Gracious THE QUEEN. 
t—The Marquis of WNE, K.G. 

The 59th h ANNIVERSARY pcos ‘ill take place in EE- 
MASONS’ faLL on b gay ye mg 10th, His Grace the Dae of 
NORTHUMBERLAND, in 

21s. each, roe hea port Chambers of the 


reat Heuasell Sereet. 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 





the means of a NEW 
E THOUSAND FIVE 
the 20th 

















THE GREATEST CURES 
OF ANY MEDICINE IN THE WORLD. 
HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 
AMPUTATION OF TWO LEGS PREVENTED. 
Extract of a Letter dated he mer 9 Mtg eal J 19th, 1847, from the 
highly respectable Proprietor of the Roscommon fournal. 
ap Oy Ryan, the well-known proprietor of the Hotel next 
door to me, had two very Bad , one With eight Ulcers on it, the 
other with three, they were in such a fearful state that the effiluvia 
m them was very great. Some time since he made ajourney to 
Dublin for the | eel nee of consulting some of the most eminent pro- 
fessional men, but returned home to his family with the choice of 
either one of two alternatives—to have both legs amputat: ~y or die! 
-On his way home he met a Gentleman in the Conch wh 
mended the use of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment, which he had 
recourse to, and was perfectly cured by their means alone. 
To Professor Holloway. (Signed) 
Editor and Propri of the “ 
In avec Diseases of the 


CHARLES TULLY, 
Journal.’ 
Old Wounds, and Ulcers, 
7S Ulcerated Cancers. Tu- 
, Gout, Rheumatsi and Lumbago, likewise in 
the Ointment is proved to be a certain remedy fur 
oschettoes, Sand-files, Chiego-foot, Yaws, and Gece 
bay, and all a it and West Inaies, and 
other tropical clima 
and by alr Proprietor, 24, 
an ys a wart 
in Po 


2, and 38 





aed, (pene Temple Bar,) London; 
kN Paten os Raw Rees the 

and Boxes, at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s, 
There isav ery considetable saving in taking 


2° EES of patients are affixed to every 
Potand Bux. 





—— SS a ae NN 
SOCIETY FOR THE DISCHARGE ani 


EF of PERSONS LE ggg me for SMALL DEBT 
thesaghent ENGLAND and sus a. tablished 1773. 


The Earl "Of "ROMNEY. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Lord 5 mR 
Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart, M.P. 
TREASURER. 
Benjamin Bond pore , Bea. MP., F.R.S. 


John Pepys, Baty . d Capel Cure, Esq. 

At the Annual Meeung tlovernor, held in Craven-street, on 
We y, the 5th day of April, 1848, the Accounts o; of receipt and 
Expenditure, for twelve months, ending the 3lst of December, 1847, 
hav.ng been laid upon th duly audited, the Secre 

roported that the number of debtors discharged and relieved from 
the under-mentioned prisons, during the same period, = Ill, of 

whom 73 had wives and 174 cnildren, the av: expense of whose 
liberation, includin every coanee connected with — Charity, was 
£16 3c. 74d for each debtor disc a and relieved, ¥ 
ee . Rathod Perera. 
Bodmin ® ment 


Bristol . 

a St. Edmunds 
Cambridge 
Carlisle . . 
Chelmsford . 


Derby . 
Dolgelly 
sell ce ns 
Exeter (2 ns, 
mine ( risot ) 
Gloucester ° 
Haverfordwest | 

Resolved— 

That the most ok thanks of the Goveraors be presented to 
Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P., for the continued and devot.d 
attention bestowed by him upon the concerns of the Society, and 


for the important aid rendered thereto by his able services in the 
office of aw thereof. 


me 


4 
Ruthin <n 
Southampton « +3 
Stafford “ee 
6 
3 
3 
1 


ee ere 
~ ~ 
Coo CEE 





Winchester . kak 
—_— (2 rie 


7 
Total from 44 pri- 
ome. ... ill 
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That the sincerest thanks of the Governors be presented to John 

ee oe and Capel Cure, Beg for the essential benefit de- 

their zealous and cient services in auditing the 

rae A meet the Society. 
Resolved— 

That the Governors \ eoageene this occasion to express to Mr- 
Lunn the high sense which th ey entertain of the unremitting real 
and ability with which he has, for upwards of nineteen years, per- 
formed the duti«s of Secretary of the Society. 

The cases of fourteen petitioners were afterwards considered, of 
va. twelve were approved and two rejected. 

e Sec also report: 
That, since the Mecting held on vy Ist of March, TWO 
one hat 9 wife and four children, have been 
of England d and Wales, the expense of 
iheluding every charge connected with the 
10d., and the fullowing benefactions reccived 


John Pepys . ° . “ct a 
Sonn pys, Esq. 


o! , Esq. 
a Chatfield, Esq., per Lewis Hertslet, Esq. - 
mry Drummond, r Messrs. Drummond 
Toone Gipps, Esq, A per! posts. Coutts and Co. . 
Benefactions _ received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, pone 
Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court ee, Dru 
Bankers :—Messrs. Cocks. 
Veres; and by the Secretary 
the books may he seen by t 
Charity, eg where the Society Pate the = ay ed 
every 





(JURE of STAMMERING.—Mr. HUNT may 
be CONSULTED at 224, pene street, from February to the 
end of June in each season. During the months of July, A 
— Se vewceecy hoe he ae ae Sw tn of fag Dorset, one the 

— a Z Places land, and onl 

Wareham Stati: oft aS he ‘South Western aly 

ay pros = comtaining t0ssmn testimonials, 

pect effected during uring a period of T years, sent free of expense on 
application as p 


[NFIRMARY FOR FISTULA, and other 
DISEASES of the RECTUM. e 12th ‘Ann iv ee 
of this Charity will be nog! ot %e Tox DON rAVERN,B te 
Street, on Monday, bg hg Honble. Jo kK. 
Hooper, Lord Mayor, 


WARDS, 
William Cubitt, Esq., and Charles Hill, Esq., Sheriffs of London 
and Middl 


jesex. 
Brooke, Samuel Bendry, Esq. Kershaw, James, Esq.» Ald..MP 
— ers, Richard, Mildred, Frederick, 
Copeland, W. i, Ba set 2. |Sea eee 
" y M. ou 
te. WE eas Salmon, Frederick, Es. 
tro, Hananel, ‘Walker, William, & 

eae, = debe, Bee 

Dinner on Table pie nt Half past past ‘Five for a Bis Mx preckesty. Ticker one 
Guinea, to be had of the Stewards, at the don Tavern, 
or of the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM CART TER, 23, Philpot Lane, 
City. 








ge J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 
watch —_ clock maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
id H.I.M. the Emperor of aaa having § greatly increased his 
stock of Megane gee mS) pew CLOCKS =F ae chases made at 
this season of the year, most respec’ uests from the public aa 
of his Various assortments. jes’ gold watches, with 
dials, and ewelled in four holes, 8 ) dy each Oe 's ditto, 
—_— A ager (0 gs. ; youths’ silver watches. ; substantial and 
mead = lever [anew By L1 - in four holes, See 
EJ. DENT, 82, strand; Cockspur Street; and 34, Boytl- 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 


Just published, ine. free by be. 08, aNEW EDITION, 
‘“ J being the o 24th Edition 


lI: ounces 
ey ay seperate 
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SALE BY AUCTION, 


ks in fine condition, County “pea Wiltshire 
Valuable ss trations, Prints, a few Paintings, & 4 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, (encneen to Mr. 
Premcnta) Auctionsess of Literary Property, will sell by Auction 
at their , Piccadilly ,on Monday, April 17th, and 
~ ‘allowing d jays sag Ari April lst, excepted), at 1 o'clock most 

e valuable a Clergyman, including many 
Hoare’s Anc lems af Modern Wiltshire, complete ; 
the various Works of Sir William Dugdale; privately printed 
works; and books in general literature. May now be viewed. 
talogues will be sent on application. 





Redleaf Ga ave 

MESSRS. CHRIS’ TIE and MANSON respect- 
ona ee give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
on’ Feaayy May St. and following (by — of the ~ 
— jowin, the matchless 
Gitlin tat Wattle eh Pi ot uc 

are pit y tha’ at amate' liam Wells. 
HICH The reputation of this celebrated collection renders it 
more than allude to the names of the great 
ose finest works adorn this cabinet, many of them 
aving previously contributed to establish the fame of the Lem- 
ie Merle, De Choiseul, Prince de Conti, Prince 
Pils Oven Count d “se ark Denon, Desanfans, ‘Van Alpen, Schimmel 
Penninck, Sir L. , Watson Taylor, Barc’ be “9 Lord 

Rendlesham, Wvaish iJ Erard, ‘er Stuart, Lord Gwy 

Chas. Townshend, and Sir Geo: Cabinets ; the greater 





Metzu 
i vs Velde 


G. 
P. Potter 
both . 
Sale to commence at 1 precisely. May be viewed, and catalogues 
had two days previous to sale. 








Sanctioned by the Right Rev. Dr. WISEMAN, and Dedicated, by 
permission, to Dr. LINGARD 


Just published, royal 12mo, pp. 970, price 12s. 6d. 


A MANUAL of BRITISH and IRISH HIS- 

Prt ae ; Mustrated with Maps, Engravings, and Statistical, 

Chronological, and Genealogical ‘ables. By bd Rev. THOMAS 

FLANAGAN, Professor at St. iy A 's College, Ose: 

A What isit that bath been ? the same thing that shallbe.” | | 
CCLES. 

Published by T. Jones, 63, Paternoster am London ; ‘and sold by 
Bell, ; Lynch,» and Duffy, Dui n. 





in Smith’ ‘s Tepes pe 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


Aprit 13th, 1848. 
NOTICE ! 
THE TWELFTH VOLUME, 


COMPLETING 


THE LIVES OF 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND 
IS NOW PUBLISHED. 


And Subscrivers are ded to 
delay. 


their sets without 





Also, Just Published, in 3 vols. 


TRIALS OF DOMESTIC LIFE; 


1, A FATHER’S CURSE. 
2. A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 
By Mrs. Bray, Author of the “ White Hoods,” &c. “ 
“Worthy of one whose earlier achievements in the realms of 
fiction ‘attracted the notice of the most accomplished critic of the 
day—Southey.”—John Bull. 


HENRY COLBOURN, Publisher, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 





AN EASTER PRESENT FOR THE YOUNG. 
In the Press, and shortly — igs —_- price 3s. with Ilustra- 


HOW TO WIN LOVE; =. RHODA’S LES- 
SON: a Story- -Book for the Young. 
London: Arthur Hall and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 
*,* ORDER oF ALL Bovkeurzans. 


SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 
This day is pene to be continued monthly, in 8v0, sprice 2s. 6d. 
plain, or large paper (royal 8vo), price 5s., coloured, Part 1, of 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH MOLLUSCA 
AND THEIR se By Professor Edward Forbes, F.R8., 

= a Hanley, B. 
work is in poe Tce ba of the series of British Histories of 
whieh, the Quadrupeds and Reptiles, b Professor Bell; the Birds 
prod sons by Mr. Yarrell ; the Birds 14 al Mr. Hewitson ; the 
Forbes ; the anal A Dr. Johnston’; the 
Tree by Mr. Selby ; and | the Fossil Mam male and Birds by Professor 

wen are y pul . — is sold separatel. u 

perfectly distinct and complete in itse eae 
John Vanvoorst, 1, _ ee Row. 








This day is published, in 2 A, feap., pie, price 12s. cloth, the 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ART, HISTO- 
RICAL AND CRITICAL. Br GEORGE CLEGHORN, Esa. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, in one volume, small octavo, 
(by permission) to the Honourable and Right 
ishop of Bath and Wells, 
A GUIDE TO CANDIDATES FOR HOLY 
ORDERS. Ry the Rev.C. M. MOUNT, A.M., Prebendary of 
Bt and Examining a of the late’ Right Reverend the 
rd Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
London: F. and J. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
Waterloo-Place. 





rice 8s. 6d., dedicated 
t Reverend the Lord 





Just published, No. po Be) of tA eS Quarterly Journal 
ice 3s 
JOURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL MEDI- 
CINE AND MENTAL PATHOLOGY. 
Edited by FORBES WINSLOW, M.D. 
London: Mr. Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





MRS. ELLIS’S NEW WORK! 
On lesan ia will be ready for delivery, Part I., 


Price One 
DISTINCTION ; ‘or, 1 HEARTS and HOMES. 


NGmelished “The Women ot Pag ed Engra 8 
wi wo vings on Steel 
from Original Designs b HENRY WARREN, Esq., President of 
the New Water-Colour 

Each succeed: 


Daman ees Part = contain Forty-Eight Pages of Letter- 


London: J. and “x Tallis, 100, me John Street ; 
and all Booksellers. 


d, ua? “Family Secrets,” &c. 





Early next Week will be published, price Half a-Crown. 
JUDAS ISCARIOT, a Miracle Pisy By 
oy HORNE, ‘Author of “ Orion,” &c. 
London ; Nn, 3 
er | ra ee eert, Fleet Street 








In 12mo, price 7s. 


SERMONS. By WILLIAM NICHOLSON. 
M.A., Late pour of St. Maurice, and Master of Magdalen 
Hospital, Winches’ 
Rivingtons, St Paul’ 's Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 
SERMONS, preached in the chapel of Rossall 
College, Fleetwood. 
- JOHN WOOL LEY, D.C.L. 
Head Master, and late Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





vols. 8yo, price £1 
ECCLESIASTICAL and CIVIL STORY 
UNI 


hilosophically idered, in R to the future RE- 





IN of CHRISTIANS. The three firs eienaiee: ri -* the 
= riod Eames ny Ascension to the Death of W yeliffe. (Dedicated to 
Lindsa 
By the Rev. GEORGE TOWNSEND, D.D. 
Canon of Durham. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place. 





POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF NATURAL SCIENCE, 
By W. B. CARPENTER, M.D., F.R 8. 
Now ¢ompleted, in Two Volumes, price 12s. cleth lettered, 
ZOOLOGY, and INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 
A Systematic View of the Structure, Habits, —< ape peg and 
Uses of the Principal Families of the Animal King: 

*« For clearness of arrangement, perspicuity of style, ‘and readable 
matter, we know of no complete *work on Zoology which we could 
recommend so fully as this by Dr. Carpenter.” —A¢ wm, March 4 

The following works, by the same Author, are now in course of 
publication, in monthly parts, price One Shilling each Part. 


ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

VEGETABLE PHISIOLOGY & BOTANY. 

MECHANICAL PHILOSOPHY AND 
ASTRONOMY. 


Each Work = form five Parts of the “ Popotan Crcropzp1a or 
Nartourat Screxc: 


London: Ww m. 8. Orr, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 





UNIFORM WITH —. 'S “GALLERY OF NATURE.” 


Now ready, Part I., Price 2s., Plain, and 3s. Coloured (to be com- 
plete in Ten Monthly Parts), 


(;UVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
Translated by Messrs. BLYTH, WESTWOOD, MUDIE, and 
_oy 
ew Edition, with numerous Engravings on Wood, and Forty 
additional Illustrations on Steel. 
This will form a complete and valuable History of Animated 
Nature, embracing the whole of Cuvier’s celebrated Work, with 
much — onai information, in the form of Notes, by the respectiv e 


Authors 
London: Wm. 8. Orr, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand. 


ON THE DEVELOPEMENT of the UNDER- 
STANDING. By H. WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Price 3s. 6d. 

Taylor and Walton. 








New Burlington Street, April 15, 1848. 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH, DURING THE PRESENT MONTH, 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 
I, 
In3 Vols. Post 8vo, 


THE RIVAL BEAUTIES, 


A NOVEL. BY MISS PARDOE, 
Author of “The Court and Reign of Louis XIV.,” “The se City of 
the cultan,” “ Confessions of a Pretty Woman 
[Now ‘ial, 
If. 


In 2 vols. 8yo, with Maps. 


TWELVE YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN 
THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


(Now Ready. 
Ill, 
In 2 Vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 
CHARACTERISTIC SKETCHES OF 


ENGLISH SOCIETY, POLITICS, AND 
LITERATURE. 


Comprised in a Series of Letters to the Countess 
of Ossory. 
BY HORACE WALPOLE, EARL OF ORFORD 
Now first printed from the Original MSS. 
Edited by THE RT. HON. R. VERNON SMITH, M.P. 


Iv. 
In post 8vo, price 10s. 64. 


A THREE YEARS’ CRUISE IN THE 
MOZAMBIQUE CHANNEL, 


FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 
BY LIEUT, BARNARD, R.N. 
Vv. 
In 8vo, 
T NB T 
KING RENE’S DAUGHTER, 
A DANISH LYRICAL DRAMA, BY HENRIK HERZ, 
Rendered into English Verse and es by an 
Historical Sketch of t 
FORTUNES AND MISFORTUNES OF GOOD KING 
ENE 


BY THE HON. EDMU ND PHIPPS 
(On Tuesday next. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No, CLXXVI. 


ar Ae gg 


I. GENIUS OF PLATO: ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS. 
COLERIDGE AND SOUTH 
Il. EVEREST’S MEASUREMENT OF THE MERIDIAN IN 
INDIA. 


IV. THE MIDSUMMER NIGHTS DREA 
V. DEACONESSES, ae SISTERHOOD. 
VI. LAW OF SETTLE T. 
VII. LESLIE’S LIFE OF CONSTABLE: CONSTABLE AND 


JRNE 
VIII. MICHEL: THE PROSCRIBED RACES OF FRANCE AND 
SPAIN. 


IX. MODERN QUAKERISM: a ALLEN & Mrs. FRY. 
X. KING’S ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
XI. THE FRENCH MEP UBLICANS. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
In afew pe will be published at the Office of the Society, 
11, Hanover Square, and by Messrs. Longmans, 

THE FIFTH PART of the THIRD VOLUME 

of the TRANSACTIONS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of 
LONDON, containing Papers by Prof. Owen on Dinornis (Part 
IIl.), and by Mr. Gould on a New Species of Apteryx. 

Preparing for Publication. 


ILLUSTRATIONS of the PROCEEDINGS 
of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON, a Series of ~ apa and 
Coloured Plates iu 8vo., to be issued in Quarterly Num 

Also, in royal folio, 


STUDIES OF ANIMAL LIFE, made in the 
Gardens of the Zoological Society of Loudon by Various > ists 
Edited, with Illustrative Notes by D. W. Mitchell, B.A., F.L.8., 
&ec. Secretary to the Society. 





NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 
Now ready, in one thick volume, 8vo., gilt edges, price 21s. 
THE LIFE anp ADVE 3NTURES or OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. A BIOGRAPHY IN FOUR oe 
8: Student, Travel- | IIT. Authorship by Choice. 
- Pm Scar 8 Journey- = - — . : ia 
4 Ph urke, an ye 
—_ Usher, and Poor Phy- a, Siveliet and Rose 
Il. ‘Authorship by Compulsion. 
Br JOHN FORSTER. 
Of the Inner Temple, earthen: Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of 
e Commonwealth.” 
With Forry Oricmat Desians engraved on wood. 


ib & Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; and Chapman 
London: Bradbury & evvall, 196, Strand, 





272 


THE LIFERARY GAZETTE, &e. 








Foolscap 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


THE SHADOW OF THE creanee, 


A Series of Sonnets. 
BY ROBERT FERGUSON. 


*“ A rich mine of just thought, poetic iati and h 
Southern Europe, Mr. Ferguson has fairly done for the land of ane Nile 75 ‘the P Py 

“« Admirable illustrations of pdr all around Cairo, and so mingle the truths ‘of descri pion wi with the imaginative 
language and embellishment of , as to possess a double charm of great interest.”—. Gazette. 

* We like the idea or plan of his parsley and the ideas and thoughts which he has wrought into the work.” 
Magazine. 

7 The sonnets waft us along with a smooth, elegant flow of thought and diction, past the majestic Nile, the eternal 
Pyramids, the immemorial tombs; weaving together ancient and modern associations in a.manner agreeably sugges- 
tive.”—Atheneum. 

“Many of the sonnets are extremely pleasant reading, There is more than the average amount of vigour and 
flow, and we are never annoyed by bad toes, emptiness, or affectation.”— Guardian. 


* The production of a t 
Gazette. 











W. PICKERING, 177, PICCADILLY. 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
I. 
MR. JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 


SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; 


OR, LAUREL WATER. 
BY GP.R. JAMES, ESQ. 
Author of “The Convict,’ ‘ Russell,” &0., &c., 3 vols. post 8vo. 
2. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “RANTHORPE.,” 


ROSE, BLANCHE, AND VIOLET. 
BY G. H. LEWES, Esa. 
Author of “‘Ranthorpe,” “A Biographical History of Philosophy,’’ &c., 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth. 
THIRD EDITION Or “« JANE EYRE.” 
JANE EYRE: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


BY CURRER BELL, 
With Preface by the Author. Three Vols., post 8vo. 





LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 65, CORNHILL. 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Just Published, in 2 vols, post $vo; cloth, price 18s. 


THE HALF-SISTERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ZOE.” 


with honest purpose.”— Atheneu: 
cs and a shrewd observance of character.” — 





** A story full of interest, and undertaken 
“ Displays v considerable intellectual 
** Not to be judged as an ordinary novel; 
trating the results of the culture and the waste of the human heart and thi 
In a few da, be pap ag: hohe ~ 
ss 7 Mr. Murray's “ Colonial Library,” 


NARRATIVE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1848. 


BY WALTER K. KELLY. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 


e human understanding .”— 4 
Seconda Edition, crown ay ins 
CHARTISM. 
* BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 
“ It never smokes but there is fire.”—Old Proverb. 


MR. BROOKE'S JOURNAL OF EVENTS IN BORNEO, 


AND THE 
EXPEDITION OF H.M.S. DIDO, 
“For the Suppression of Piracy. 

By CAPTAIN THE HON HENRY KEPPEL, B.N.} 
Third Edition, with an Additional Chapter, comprising Recent In- 
telligence, by W.K. KELLY. Mapsand Views. 

2 vols 8vo, cloth, price £1 128. 

“ This is t book 
- an importan’ it ‘amply epey perusal. — =e 4 
Translated by WALTER K. KELLY. lame con! Bok Rt 3 8h aan pe 
> Rests Blaney peck ts one-cf the most hutematin’ Speintionsel a os pf interest and striking vy. me We recommend 
te opine. Gavemimant ef France.’ Tine Leader, Merch 10." Times. 7s _ 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 186, Strand. 


THE REVOLUTION OF —. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF TEN “YEARS: 
1830—1840. 





* © What | Childe Harold achieved for | TY: 


'—Tait’s |, 


, an intelligent observer, a scholar, a poet, of no mean order.”"—JVaval and Military and the 


it is something far higher and better—a series of powerfa sketc sketches illus- 


NEW WORKS. 


t 1. 
The PAST, the PRESENT, me Lhe 


. CAREY, Author of 
ves, 8yo. 10s. 64, 


. Concentration and Cen- 
tra tion. —XI. Colonisation. — 5 .. Ireland. —XIII. India. 
—XV. Civilisation. ‘The Future. 


THE FEMALE PORTS of GREAT 
marks, fy TREDEIGK WO WWION, Author of the 


Square cron 8vo. 1 


RURAL. chiny 
Critic: 
Debater berm 


Itt. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: with ‘IVRY’ 
*ARMADA,’ By. the Right Hon. THOMAS BABBING- 

(TON MACAULAY. New edition “16mo. 4s. 64.; 

(by Hayday. ) 


' The SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
attempted to be Re rr eee in a Series of Letters A. 
‘a Son. By SHARON T R.A.S.L. Eighth Edition 

edited by the Rev. SYDNEY T RNER. Vol. 1. Post 8vo. 10s. 64. 


v. 
LEVANA; or, the DOCTRINE of EDU- 
ed oy German of JEAN PAUL FR. 
hic power with which characters are 
of mour alternati with unforced tran ra TS the 
pexquisitely beautiful, ss ler ‘ tive for yi / ab. 


cat te and accurate “Knowledge of 
sin the cranlanee, and skill j in — composition.’ ~~ 


morocco, 10s, 6d, 


i 


A HISTORY of PRICES, and of the STATE 
‘of the Circulation, from 1839 to 1847 inclusive : Soe 
gigi anes eee By THOMAS T ook at, 
“We heartily recommend Mr. Tooke’s volume asan invaluable 
tribution to political science.”—Morning Advertiser. 

Vil. 
An ENCYCLOPZDIA of TREES and 
‘SHiUBS ; being the et itannicum’ 
abridged 5 © 3 \ coneliting tha fandy _— and Shrubs of ome Britain 


tifieally and populari 
\their] Sanson Culture, and Usesin eee 
.F.L.8.,&c. 8vo. with 2,000 Woodcuts, 50s. 


Vill. 


i TRAVELS in SIBERIA: aoe ete Excur- 
‘sions north wards down the Obi to the Fone Circle, an slated 
to the ee oe ADOLP. 
Ww. D. bey Esq, itor and + ena o Dre 
* Journe’ to Avenat vols. =. with Map, 3ls. 6d. 

“An pacer book: a valuable addition ‘to the lish library : 
one of those rare books of travels which survive their immediate 
occasion to become part of the literature of Europe,”—Atheneum, 





described: with 
iy J.C. LOUDON, 


™. 
BORNEO and the INDIAN 
PELAGO. By FRANK 8. MARRYAT, late M 
H.M.S. Samarang, Surveying Vessel. With 


ARCHI- 


“A splendid and valuable contribution to our stock of knowledge 
:Telating to Borneo.”— United Service Magazine. 


x. 


JOURNAL of an EXPEDITION into the 
INTERIOR of TROPICAL AUSTBALIA, in search of a Route 
th nn By Titer. Colonel Sir 
.C.L.» Surrener Sena of New 
Piates aid | Woodcuts, 21s. 
interspersed with hic sk bry sof ve ot the vpeve Ly 
with man sketches of scen 
‘istic A both of: Sorigi and settlers.” aay fn 


f 





i Nearly Ready. 
; xl. 
THE STATISTICAL COMPANION; ex- 


hibiting the most in errs te acts in Moral and Inte Nectual, bd 
Economical, and Political tistics, at home and abroad. 
vd from om official and other authentic Sources, gen é. ANFIELD, 
tatiotical Clerk to the Council of Education ; and C. R. WELD, 
Assistant ¢ Secretary to the Royal Society. Smal So. 


XII. 


(CENTENTLE CHRONOLOGICE; ao, 
ine Familiar rag nhl ot by ett vical Chart. 
Intended for the use of and Private Students. By Mm 
JOHN SLATER. New Edition. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 





' Lonpon: Loncmax, Brown, GREEN, AND 





| OS 
Printed by Henry Silvertck, 
rob. 2 xmas, the Bat Printer ; and publi 
. le the rn - 
Rycaut Shordiche, the unger, at hie r the 
“s Omics, Nenber ts Strand, in i 
ae it < 


le Strand, in the County of 





Fork, Witey and Putnam, 16}, Broadway, 


Fr 


peepee? 





